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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY'S 


— Latest Publications — 


McCULLOUGH’S LITTLE 
STORIES FOR LITTLE 
PEOPLE- - -_~ - $0.25 


A series of lessons in the form of stories 
which have been written especially for this 
book. The aim throughout is to interest 
children, and to stimulate in them a warm 
fellow feeling for nature and animals, 


VAN BERGEN’S STORY 
OF CHINA - - - $0.60 


A delightful account of that mysterious 
country which is so little known to most of 
us. The importance of China to-day 
makes this book particularly valuable for 
supplementary reading. 


CARPENTER’S EUROPE - $0.70 


A vivid description of Europe in its 
many aspects asit is to-day. Itis written 
along commercial and industrial lines, and 
is made up of the most correct informa- 
tion, based upon the observations of the 
author and verified from the latest gov- 
ernment reports. 








REVISED EDITION 


MARTIN’S CIVIL GOV- 
ERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES - $0.90 


By Georce H. Martin, A. M., Super- 
visor of Schools, Boston. 


In its revised form this book is entirely 
up to date, and includes all those changes 
which have recently taken place in our 
government. It is suitable for either high 
schools or upper grammar grades and it is 
particularly distinctive because of its his_ 
torical method of treatment, its discus- 
ion of the general principles of govern- 
ment, and the great prominence given te 
local government. Nowhere else can be 
found so complete an answer to the ques- 
tion, “ How did the people of Massachu- 
setts govern themselves?” For, the pur- 
pose in question, no other book now 
published is so suitable for school use. 

















LAUGHLIN’S ELEMENTS 
OF POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY. Revised Edition - $1.20 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Ph. D., Head 
Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Chicago. 

A simple statement of the elementary 
principles of esc economy, designed 
especially for high schools and suitable for 
either a short or a long course. The im- 

rtant questions of the day are discussed 

Fairly and impartially. The book is thor- 

oughly revised, and as regards theory and 

practical data, it is entirely in accord with 
the times. 


FLAGG’S A WRITER OF 
ATTIC PROSE - - $1.00 


By Isaac FLAGG, Associate Professor of 
Greek in the University of California. 
A book on Greek Composition which 

furnishes models from Xenophon, exer- 

cises and guide, and a vocabulary of Attic 

Prose usage. The English exercises are 

based each upon the corresponding Greek 

passage and are accompanied by brief ex- 
planatory notes. 
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TXON’S crarus PENCILS 





CHICAGO BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 














ARE UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH 


LEADS AND UNIFORMITY OF GRADING. 








Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows. 








will be sent at once. 





friends have found out. 


colors, that every possible requirement is met. 
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HERE are a great many ways in which a DIXON 
PENCIL can be used to advantage, as our little 


Now that the school 


days are drawing to an end we begin to think of vacations 
and the long summer days in the country. What better 
friends and companions can you take with you than a 
supply of DIXON AMERICAN GRAPHITE PEN- 
‘CILS. They come in such a variety of shapes, sizes, and 
Send 16 


cents in stamps mentioning this publication, and samples 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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. First-Class 


| MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.22 


A Reliable Scientific Instrument 


_JSust the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
tnformation for youn; and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. ‘*One may use ad 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 

m consists ¢ gee pg ad shows, 
ve prepared objects, such as fly's wii 
foot of abn etc., book describing and ie 
trating 1.600 common microscopic objects. 
slides, and covers for mounting objects 

e 







Ps, etc, 
Microscopes, aff prices, ap to $800.00 
SAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 

6 Rochester, N. ¥.. 





MARTHAS ee SUMMER INSTITUTE 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 


OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 


ComPLETE COURSES IN 
ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 


R and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres.. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 








INCORPORATED 1851. 


i i) 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, | 


of Springfield, Mass., 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. . - - - 


ZLB 
GEORGE J. WIGHT, + 


610 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, - - New York Citv. 


J For Slant Writing: 
404, 351,303, 604 E. F., 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 
1047 ( Multiscript). 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


For VERTICAL WRITING : 1045 (verticular), 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, rHercrone MOST DURABLE 
ano CHEAPEST. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done om the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 





ANDREWS 


(a) SCHOOL 
FURNISHING CO. 
9 westi8"st, NEW YORK 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 











Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and tor rmanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- _ 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air scenic beauty beyondcompare A Christian 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 


F. W AVURD, M. D., 
Minsi, Monree Co., Pa. 








[FRENCH $883.72" 


Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the eel 
lisher for copies for examination. . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NBW YORK. 
Oomplete Catalogue on application 


RYreoew xdeas 
FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


Bovatiistenting the full list of entertainment books 
that we alread: iy have we are constantly looking for new 
ideas, fresh and original for i celebrations. Manu- 
scripts for dialogs, drills, and marches, plays, musicai 
exercises, pantomimes, tableaux, IY will receive — it 
and caref consideration. Should hey meet our is 
they will be taken for publication a liberal cme Let 
us hear what you have. 











E.L KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St..New York 





To have and to hold 


one of -. Esterbrook’s Steel 


Established in 1860. 


Pens 








is a comfort and a delight. These pens write smoothly, and are adapted for all writing purposes. 


All Stationers have them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. { ¥2ghn Street, New For. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


: > 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Franciseo. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 








DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 


year. Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 





Seventeenth Year In correspondence with six 
thousand schools and co:'leges. Largest and best 


THE ALBERT FINE ARTS 


TEACHERS’ (Srndeeniz iiss’ Stee Pet Book fee) BUILDING, 
AGENCY. ©. J. ALBERT, Manager. CHICAGO. 





Oldest and best knownin U.8. Est. 1855 
Joun OC. RockwEtu, Manager, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schermerhorn = 
1420 Chestnut St., 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 'Paitacipnie. 


Receives applications DIRECT from employers aud does not notify members of posi- 
tions where the Agency is not to be mentioned. Our 21 years of experience is at your 
disposal if your record is good. Information forastamp. Now is the time to enroll. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


[utroduces to Urileges, Jchools, and families,Saperior Professors. Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governeses, for every pepartment of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
¢ Address rng SE J YOUNG.FULT 0N, American and Foreign Teachers’ 4gency, 23 Union 

quare, New Yor 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
E. Ff. FOSTER, Manager Telephone Boston 775-? 


PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 7°" Avenue: 




















New York 


Recommends colleges and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and ‘amilies Advises parents about schools. WI O. PRATT. Manager. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Teachers Assists Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 


tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 8: Chapel Street Albany N. Y. 
FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE. A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
PROMPT, RELIABLE. BOSTON. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Business done in every state. We need 1,000 bright, 
earnest teachers for 1902. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free 
supplied with good places than any previous year 


Kellogg's Teachers’ BUrCaU rarvtiea wih ood pines then any vreviouss 


We referto N. ¥.,N.J ,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 
stamp. H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61. East Ninth Street, New York City. 

















was established in 1889. In 1901 more teachers 








I was much pleased with Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic, when I first 
examined them, and since their introduction into our schools they have fulfilled my 
most sanguine expectations. They are carefully planned, thorough, and systematic 
in grading, and more than all else, well adapted to train pupils to think for them 
selves.— From Mr. EpwIn S. THAYER, Principal of Davis School, Fall River, Mass. 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS are in seven 
books, a book for each school year. They are proving a 
remarkable success. Sample copies will be mailed for 15c. 





ch. .' ie “.., Correspondence so icited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN @ COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO 
TRANSLATIONS. 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type Welt Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price aced to | Good oe Bound Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


oujalooue Free} TyAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 








Denver. 





JAMES MacALISTER, President 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—Nw York City. 
The professional school of Columbia Univerrity 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
principals, superintendents, and instructors in 
norma! schools and colleges Open to both sexes, 
Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships amounting to $6,000 
Teachers annually. Degree of B.S. 
granted oncompletion ofa 
two-year Collegiate 
College Course followed by a two- 
ear course leading to the 
: achelor’s Diploma in Sec- 
ondary Teaching, Elementary Teaching, Kinder- 
garten, Fine Arts, Domestic Art, Domestic 
Science, Music, or Manual Training. Graduate 
courses leading to the Master’e and Doctor's Di- 
plomasinthe various departments of the College, 
or to the Degreesof A.M.and Ph.D. Catalogues 
sent on application to the Secretary. - 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 
New York Universily 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. ¢ 
SCHOOL A graduate School of 
educational science: 
Fe) ft furnishing thorough 
professional equip- 
P E D A GOG ment for teachers 
wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principalr, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Spalding’s Official 
Baseball Guide 
Edited by Henry CuHapwick. The harg- 
est guide ever published, Contains the 
official playing rules; records of the lead- 
ing major and m‘nor leagu:s; interest- 
ing comments on the game; halftone 
pictures of nearly 700 players, and an 
article on ** Baseball Government of the 
Future,” by A. G. Spalding. 
Price, 10 Cents. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
(INCORPORATED) 
-New York. Chicago. 
that during the heated term in Greater New York you 
must take wife and the children and 
of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware (‘ounties, N. Y., on 
the main line and branches of the New York, Ontario 
and Western Railway, a region of absolute HEALTH 
AT MODERATE COST, 2,000 feet above the sea, with 
Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk, and only three hours 
ride on the cars, Send 7 cents for postage to the under- 
signed, or call and get free at offices below the Superbly 
Tifustrated Book “SUMMER HOMES,” of ages. 
It gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, 
with their location, rates of board, facilities, attrac- 
tions, etc. 
N NEW YORK: 3 Park Place, 113, 141, 165, 425, 1,364, 
1,37) Broadway, 287 4th Av. 245 Columbus Av., 163 East 
273 West 125th St., 182 5th Av. ; ticket offices, 
Franklin and West 42d St., Ferries. 
N BROOKLYN: 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 9 


Broadway, Eagle Office. ¥ 
Passenger rates, 2 oats a mile. 


le SON, 
Generai Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver Street, New York. 
EADERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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The 


New Century 


WRITE FORNEW Typewriter 


CATALOGUE. 
“" AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 343 Broadway, New York. 





NEW YORKIJUNIVERSITY $ 


SUMMER COURSES = July 7—Aug. 15 


In Pedagogy: 8 Professors, 15 Courses, 

In College: 10 Professors, 30 Courses, 
at University Building, Washington Square, New York City. oth, . 
10th, and 11th stories of building at command of school. In heart 
of the 41-2 millions of the Metropolitan District, accessible in one 
hour from many Ocean Resorts, and from University Heights. 
Physics and Chemistry and Residence Halls, at University Heights. 

TUITION - - - = $25.00. 

For Circular, address The Registrar, Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 


Etc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 


EBERHARD FABER, - - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York 
The best, and most universally pleasing, for 


SCHOOL SOUVENIRS a little money—fitting any purse—suiting 


any taste—are THE BROWN PICTURES; phetographic reproductions of nearly 30e0 
famous subjects, in vast variety. Illustrated Catalog, 2 cts.; or free if you will 
send to cts. for assorted samples. 

SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS for Spring and Summer festivals: Arbor 
Day, Memerial Day, Fourth of July, and all other times. Our assortment is un- 
equaled; we send /ree the largest Entertainment Catalog ever issued by any house. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS is our motto. No teacher is equipped for 
a our 144-page Teachers’ Catalog constantly on hand for reference— 
sent free. 


E.L. KELLOGG @ CoO., - 








61 East Ninth Street, New S ork 








$1.500 GUARANTEED YEARLY 


To high class man or woman [high-class teacher 
preferred], with chance for promotion and ad- 
vanced salary, to have charge small office at home 
or in home town. to attend to correspondence, ad- 
vertising. and other work. Business of highest 


. A great opportunity for the right 

nclose self-addressed stamped envelope 

‘or full particulars to WALTER B. REDMAN, 
S AL . oe Wack Bekat orcoran 
nliding, osite nite: ates Te . 

WASHINGTON, D. O. — 


work with the 


highest speed 
and have the 


endurance 





CAMERAS 


For Teachers’ Disposal 
We offer, free 


A No. 2 Brownie Camera 


to any teacher who will arrange to award the same 


as a Prizein any class competition, but not more 
than one camera will be given in any one school. 
Applicants will give, in addition to their own name 
and address, the full name and address of their 
school and state average number of pupils in 
attendance. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. Rochester, N. v.| Cee moe 


READERS will confer a favor by y Seama 
mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL (REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY) 
when communicating with advertisers. 327 Broadway, NEW YORK. 














For the Sleepless 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Just before retiring, half a 
teaspoon in half a glass of 
water soothes and rests the 
nerves, nourishes the body 
and gives refreshing sleep. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “ Horsford’s”’ on label. 














IS YOUR SCHOOL 
WELL LIGHTED ? 


or is it difficult for you to read the pages 
of your school boeks? If so, it will pay 
you to investigate with the view of in- 
stalling in your school the 


“AURORA” 
Acetylene Generator 


Acetylene gas is used by those who desire 
the cheapest, safest, best, and most health- 
ful light. Electricity costs 5 times, com- 
mon gas 4 times, and coal oil 3 times as 
much as acetylene. Its steady, naturallight 
preserves the eyesight. Prof. Eihmer, of 
New York, says: “It is almost pure 
sunlight.” 


A Splendid Light for the Home. 


Fully Guaranteed. If not as represented 

geen may be returned and money will 

e refunded. Write for catalogue and 
prices. ; 

¢4 Lo the first school or private residence 

Special in your town or neighborhood using 

Offer our generator we will make a special 

offer. Write for particulars. 


AURORA ACETYLENE CO., 


hattanooga, Tenn. 





Vacation Work 
for Teachers 


We want this Summer forty-six young 
men and young women Teachers, who 
have “vim” above the average, to work 
for us, at Institutes, among Teachers out- 
side, among School Boards, and to some 
extent in the better class of homes where 
they will be welcomed. 

We offer pleasant work and a good 
chance to make big pay. We have sev- 
eral agents, whom yeu would certainly not 
consider your superiors, who are steadily 
earning $100 a month over their expenses. 

Write for particulars to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
Any and all books supplied. 
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The Message of the Child. 


By Supt. Henry SNYDER, Jersey City. 


It is only in mythology that Minerva springs fully 
armed from the brain of Jupiter. In actual, unpoetical 
life the infant has always been the same weak, helpless 
being in whose innocent, wide-open eyes the parent has 
always sougat to discover the secret of its future. 
Wita all the cares, with all the burdens and pleasures 
whico accompany it, the child, tho helpless and speech- 
less, brings yet to the parent a message, which has been 
differently interpreted at different times and among 
ditferent peoples. Its interpretation has been modified 
by the social environment of the parent, by the progress 
of civilization, by personal and national or racial ideals. 
And yet in ail times and in all lands the child in its un- 
spoken message has always appealed for the guidance 
of the pareat or the teacher in tne fulfillment of its 
mission,—the message has always been one of duty and 
responsibility. The Persian parent of old felt doubtless 
that he had discharged this duty when he had im- 
pressed en his boys the superior value of physical 
strength and personal uprightness, and had taught them 
horsemansaip and archery, and wisdom, justice, temper- 
ance, and courage, even tho they lacked intellectual 
training and a knowledge of what we ordinarily regard 
as the practical studies. His duty to his children was 
subordinated to his duty to the state. The message of 
his children was interpreted for him by the state, 

{n interpreting the message of his child the Hebrew 
father was guided solely and absolutely by the law, in 
which “‘all important truth had been revealed.” In spite 
of its “narrowness, formalism, and virtual hostility to 
science,” says Davidson, “one lesson, above all, Jewish 
education has to teach us, viz., that the most important 
element in all education is moral discipline. The Greek, 
with his art and philosophy, and the Roman with his 
law and his statesmanship, have vanished from the face 
of the earth; but the Jew, with his moral discipline, 
his Torah, and his Talmud, is still with us, as strong 
and as ready fer life’s struggle as ever.” 

Leonidas represents the ideal to which the Spartan 
father looked. Not intellectual power, not even moral 
excellence, was the chief aim of the Spartan training, 
but physical prowess, which ‘‘made the Spartans a power- 
ful band of warriors.” The supposed necessities of the 
Spartan state translated the message of the Spartan 
boy for his father. 

The Athenian father desired his son to be trained in 
“the arts of peace as wellas thoseof war.” Hence he was 
fitted for all the duties of citizenship. In the process 
family ties were broken, and he was subjected to grave 
dangers. In seeking to give him “‘a beautiful soul in a 
beautiful body,” the intellectual and esthetic powers 
were cultivated, but generally at the expense of his 
moral training. Thus the message of the Athenian 
boy was interpreted from the standpoint of the beauti- 
ful. 

The early Roman father saw in his son’s career only 
stern adherence to the practical affairs of life. Hence 
his discipline was stern, often brutal. All school train- 
ing was estimated on the basis of its utility. 

In the thralldom of the Middle Ages the father gen- 
erally failed to appreciate his child’s message, or if he 
did realize its existence, interpreted it as a command to 


prepare him for the life to come, rather than for this 
life. Hence the training, such as there was, was serious, 
earnest, hard, ascetic. 

The Renaissance, which gave a new birth to all de- 
partments of human knowledge, stimulated educational 
inquiry in the most remarkable manner. The centuries 
since have seen many educational projects and educa- 
tional systems appear, which, because they lacked ele- 
ments essential to the highest ideals, or because they 
became repugnant to changing conditions, were aban- 
doned. The influence of a genuine Christian spirit 
seems to have been operative more than ever before. 
The pre-eminence ef personal integrity, as distinguished 
from that of the state or of any class, has asserted it- 
self. The love for children, as exemplified in Christ’s 
teachings, has gradually shaped educational theory and 
practice. The recognition of God as the Father of all, 
and of the brotherhood of man, has swept away all class 
distinctions, whether based upon creed, or race, or sex, 
and destroyed that iniquitous foe of universal educa- 
tion, slavery. To quote a writer already mentioned, 
“from the fifteenth century onward, there are observable 
four growing tendencies in education, (1) the endeavor 
to make it natural and practical, instead of abstract and 
theoretical; (2) the endeavor to include in it care for 
the body, so sadly neglected and despised in the previous 
centuries; (3) the endeavor to extend it to all classes 
of people and not merely to clerics as formerly ; (4) the 
endeavor to adopt gentle and attractive methods, in- 
stead of the harsh and repulsive ones formerly in use.” 

These illustrations, tho but hastily presented, serve to 
illustrate the widely different ideas of educational train- 
ing prevalent in past ages, in other words, the vastly 
different interpretations which parents have given the 
silent pleas of their children. And yet there must 
have been good reasons for the existence of every dis- 
carded educational scheme. It was in no case the re- 
sultof sudden invention, but of along process of thought 
and experience. It was, probably, the best which the 
intellectual progress of man enabled him to devise, and 
satisfied for the time being the individual and racial 
ideals. To paraphrase an expression of a noted educa- 
tional authority, what the best and wisest parent de- 
manded for his own child, that the community demanded 
for all its children. More cannot be said for any edu- 
cational system. 

But it must not be supposed that these differences in 
educational aims existed only in past ages, or only in 
other lands. The student of the history of this country 
is cognizant of the antagonistic notions of the colonists 
concerning the character, scope, and facilities of educa- 
tion. Nay, the time has not passed, and indeed never 
will, when divergent theories, based upon different aims, 
will not be expounded. 

It was left, however, for the nineteenth century to 
place before mankind the loftiest educational ideals, to 
originate educational conceptions, which are universal 
in their application, and have influenced, in a manner 
undreamt of before, the progress of the humanrace. It 
translates the message of the child into a demand for a 


many-sided perfection, into a resistless appeal for the 


development of all the child’s powers, and places upon 
the parent and teacher 4 responsibility whose weight is 
almost overpowering. 

The superiority of the nineteenth century in its edu- 
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cational aims is not due only to the avoidance of what 
it cnooses to consider the errors of past ages. Nor is 
it due solely to the process of selection by which what 
has been excellent in old systems has been preserved. 
It is due to deeper and more logical thought, applied to 
education, predicatei very largely, it is true, upon the 
reflections and deductions of philosophers of the past, 
whuse flashes of genius, like distant lightning, light up 
the horizon of the ages. It is due to the uncompromis- 
ing spirit of exact scientific inquiry applied to educa- 
tional problems, but it is due probably more to the 
rapidly changing social and industrial conditions, to the 
ever increasing accumulation of population in the cities, 
to the phenomenal inventions, succeeding each other 
with startling rapidity, which have revolutionized pro- 
cesses of manufacture and commercial transactions, and 
have facilitated the means of communication and cor- 
respondence in a remarkable degree, have contracted 
the earth in a tangled web of telegraphic, telephonic, 
railroad, and steamship lines, so that distances as meas- 
ured by time have been wonderfully reduced or have 
disappeared, have, when applied to our boundless re- 
sources, created great manufacturing centers, have 
simplified industrial processes, and have given us the 
world as a market; it is due to the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, made easy by cheap printing; it is due to the 
tremendous influence of the industrial revolution upon 
social and economic conditions; it is due to the mighty 
convulsions which have shaken the very foundations of 
the nation, and have destroyed all sectional and class 
distinctions; it is due to the contact with foreign 
peoples both at home and abroad; it is due to the 
powerful influence which ali these forces have exerted 
upon the personal habits and aspirations of the individ- 
ual, upon his happiness and prosperity. 

It must not be supposed for a moment that with all 
these violent changes in the work and life of the people, 
there need not be any change in the training of those 
who are affected by these changed conditions. On the 
other hand, a necessary result of the re-adjustment of 
industrial, social, and international relations must neces- 
sarily be a radical modification in the aims and methods 
of education, in order that men may be adapted to the 
new society. 

New Problems. 


Enough has been said to indicate the proper estimate 
of educational inquiry and the proper bases of educa- 
tional opinion. Nothing can be said which will exagger- 
ate, or even properly estimate, the gravity of the prob- 
lem which confronts the teacher of to-day. With the 
history of educational systems and their results behind 
us, with the mighty forces, to which I have but briefly 
alluded, constantly at work among us, with the future of 
our sons and daughters, of the nation itself before us, 
the solution of the educational problem involves oppor- 
tunities, or dangers, which no people ever faced. From 
the difficulties in the way of a solution, which shal] be 
satisfactory, we must not shrink. 

Her ert Spencer. it seems to me, defines most clearly 
and precisely what should be the modern aim in educa- 
tion. “ How to live, that is the essential question for 
us. Not how to live in the mere material sense only, 
but in the widest sense. The general problem which 
comprehends every special problem is the right ruling of 
conduct in all directions under all circumstances. In 
what way to treat the body ; in what way to treat the 
mind ; in what way to manage our affairs; in what way 
to bring up a family :in what way to behave as citizens ; 
in what way to utilize all those sources of happiness 
which nature supplies ; how to use all our faculties to 
the greatest advantage of ourselves and others; how to 
live completely. And this being the great thing for us 
to learn is, by consequence, the great thing which edu- 
cation has to teach. To prepare us for complete living 
is the function which education has to discharge; and the 
only rational mode of judging of any educational course 
is to judge in what degree it discharges such function.” 
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In order to enable a man to live completely, his edu- 
cation must be distinctly moral. He must be imbued 
with a deep religious feeling, with reverence ior the 
Creator. He must be taught obedience to the moral 
code, which should prompt him in his personal conduct 
and in his relations to his fellows. 

He must have systematic physical training, with in- 
struction in the care of the body, that he may have good 
health which is essential to all bodily functions and to 
the effective use and control of the mind. 

In his early years his activities, whether serious or 
sportive, should be directed earnestly and effectively by 
the occupations of the kindergarten, in order that there 
may be planted in him the beginnings of the habits of 
affection, industry, order, and courtesy. 

His perceptive powers must be trained in order that 
they may be keen, and that he may use his eyes and ears 
with accuracy. All his intellectual powers must be 
trained not only that they may be strong and accurate, 
but that they may be the instruments with which he 
may be successful in practical life. He must become 
master of his native tongue, in order that he may ex- 
press his thoughts in speech and writing with ease, ac- 
curacy, and facility, that he may profit by the thoughts 
of others, and that he may enjoy the beauties of litera- 
ture. In order that he may do so heshould, if possible, 
study at least one other language besides his own. He 
must study penmanship in order that he may acquire tke 
habit of using the artificial forms and characters needed 
to express thought. He must have training in numbers, 
which gives him mathematical precision, makes him use- 
ful in the business and industrial world, and enables him 
to conduct in a satisfactory manner the transactions 
arising from his personal relations. He must study 
geography, not the geography which concerns itself 
only with an artificial complexity of circles, lines, points, 
places, and names but the geography which intimately 
associates the earth with man as his home, with the 
necessary relations between the earth in all its aspects, 
in all its moods and conditions, and the human race, 
with the influences which these have exerted and always 
will exert, upon the life and growth of humanity, and 
with the interdependence and human sympathy which 
must exist between peoples and nations. History must 
be taught to him in order that he understand his own 
value to the state and the necessity of his own active 
participation in its affairs, that his personal industry, 
loyalty, and patriotic ardor may aid in fostering national 
life and growth, and the continuance of enlightened 
civil and political institutions, and in order that he may 
apply its costly lessons to his own life. 

Furthermore, his studies must not be isolated from 
each other, but they must be combined and connected 
so strongly that all his intellectual powers may gain the 
highest degree of culture and strength, and that his in- 
tellectual life, in all its phases, whether viewed from 
the standpoint of his daily occupation, or from the stand- 
point of social or political activity, or even from the 
standpoint of his diversions, may be complete. 

His esthetical nature must be developed. He must 
be taught to appreciate beauty in nature and art, and 
to express this beauty in drawing and kindred arts. 


Productive Activity. 


He must be made to feel that his activity should be 
productive. As the need and opportunity for producing 
the articles of necessity and comfort, so common to the 
simple home life of many years ago, have almost entirely 
disappeared from the complex home life of the present 
day, particularly in the cities, on account of the simpli- 
fication and cheapening of manufacturing processes, we 
must supply the opportunity for exercising and increas- 
ing his productive activity in other ways. Hence, the 
utility, both theoretical and practical, of manual] train- 
ing. Furthermore, on account of the prevalent tenden- 
cies toward the division of labor, and the process of ex- 
treme individualization now going on in the industries, 
he should, when he arrives at the age at which speciai- 
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Zation becomes desirable, have the advantage of indus- 
trial or technical training, and should be given the op- 
portunity of learning a trade, if he chooses. 


Preparation for Future Relationships. 


He must be intimately acquainted with the world of 
nature about him, and his own place in the natural, or 
rather the divine system. He must understand the 
ever-changing world of artificialities and conventionali- 
ties, with which human invention, compelled by necessity, 
has surrounded him in every act of life. In other words, 
he must closely study his environment, and, by adapting 
himself to it, must make it assist in fulfilling his des- 
tiny. All his school life, all his school activities, must 
be closely co-ordinated with his environment, with the 
social, industrial, and commercial conditionsin which he 
lives, and upon a complete realization of which his com- 
plete living will depend. The home, the school, the in- 
dustries, and professions must be united by the strong 
bond of adaptation, due to a common interest. 

He should be saturated with the spirit of 
industry, with the spirit of work. He must 
love work and hate sloth. In the laudable, attempt 
to make school occupations pleasant and attractive, 
there is a temptation or inclination to make them too 
easy. But that education does not prepare for complete 
living which ignores the value of unyielding individual 
effort as an element in character-building. The child 
must be brought face to face with difficulties. He must 
be taught to taste the sweetness of conquest over oppos- 
ing obstacles. The discipline of school exercises should 
prepare him for the sterner discipline of life, which has 
little mercy for those who yield. 


The Leisure Time. 


But in his education for complete living his moments 
of leisure must be considered. If these be neglected his 
moral and mental growth, so favorably stimulated by 
the other elements of his training, will be retarded, or 
even destroyed, by the tendencies of improper pleasures. 
Aristotle advocated the introduction, into the educa- 
tional system, of activities which would teach man to 
enjoy leisure wisely. Froebel would make use of the 
child’s activities when at recreation for the purpose of 
improving him in other directions. To quote Aristotle, 
“ Amid serious occupations amusement is needed more 
than at other times (for he who is hard at work has 
need of relaxation, and amusement gives relaxa- 
tion, whereas occupation is always accompanied 
with exertion and effort), at suitable times we 
should introduce amusements, and they should be our 
medicines, for the emotion which they create in the soul 
is a relaxation, and from the pleasure we obtain rest. 
Leisure of itself gives pleasure and happiness and en- 
joyment of life, which are experienced, not by the busy 
man, but by those who have leisure. For he whois occu- 
pied has in view some end which he has not attained, 
but happiness is an end which all men desire to be ac- 
companied with pleasure and not pain. This pleasure, 
however, is regarded differently by different persons; 
and varies according to the babit of individuals; the 
pleasure of the best man is the best, and springs from 
the noblest sources. It is clear then that there are 
branches of learning and education which we must 
study with a view to the enjoyment of leisure, and these 
are to be valued for their own sake; whereas those kinds 
of knowledge which are useful in business are to be 
deemed necessary, and exist for the sake of other things. 
And therefore our fathers admitted music into educa- 
tion, not on the ground either of its necessity or utility, 
for it is not necessary, nor indeed useful in the same 
manner as reading or writing, which are useful in 
money-making, in the management of a household, in 
the acquisition or knowledge, and in political life, nor 
like drawing, useful for a more correct judgment of the 
works of artists, nor again like gymnastics, which gives 
health and strength; for neither of these is gained from 
music. There remains, then, the use of music for in- 
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tellectual enjoyment in leisure.” In addition to the fa- 
cilities for recreation and enjoyment which may be ob- 
tained from other studies, the child should have train- 
ing in music. “ Music has a power of forming char- 
Octer, and should therefore be introduced into the edu- 
cation of the young. The study is suited to the stage 
of youth, for young persons will not, if they can help, 
endure anything which is not sweetened by pleasure, 
and music has a natural sweetness. There seems to be 
in us a sort of affinity to harmonies and rhythms, which 
makes some philosophers say that the soul is a harmony, 
others, that she possesses harmony.” 


Changes in School Methods. 


I have referred to the changes in external conditions 
and the consequent changes in school curricula and 
methods. In no respect has school life been character- 
ized by a greater change than in the relation between 
teacher and pupil, in the methods of discipline, which is 
but character training. From aspirit of harshness, re- 
pression, antagonism, generally prevailing up to quite 
recent times, we have advanced, by the operation of 
agencies and influences which cannot be given at this 
time, to a mutual spirit of gentleness, tolerance, friend- 
liness, fellowship. it is to this sympathetic and gentle, 
but firm guidance that the child should be subjected. 
School discipline must be co-ordinate with, must be as- 
similated to the discipline of life, which gives freedom 
to the exercise of the will, but which punishes inexorably 
all infractions of the laws of society. 





Universal Solutions. 


Enough bas been said to indicate the complexity of 
the problem of education, and the extraordinary difficulty 
which must attend a solution which attempts to be uni- 
versal. It is a problem which the philosophers of all 
ages have regarded as transcending all other human 
problems, and to which the brighest minds have given 
their best thoughts, Every philosophical system seeks 


‘to solve it. It is the solution of this problem which is 


made to serve as the foundation for every system of gov- 
ernment. It:is to the teacher that every reformer, 
whether religious, political, or economic, turns. In the 
personal failures of life, in civil revolutions, in the tur- 
moil of political agitation, in the violent deeds of moral 
monstrosities, in national disasters, all turn alike to the 
teacher. It is a problem which offers no place to scof- 
ing and ridicule. But it is a problem which the teacher 
cannot solve alone. It merits and demands the deepest 
reflection and heartiest co-operation of all seriously 
minded citizens. 
Ideal Ends. 


Let us hope that the united efforts of all teachers, 
parents, and citizens will give the American child the 
bodily skill of the Persian, without his barbarism, the 
vigor and courage of the Spartan, without his ignorance 
and personal sacrifice, the intellectual acumen and esthe- 
tic taste of the Athenian, without his licentiousness, the 
moral strength of the Hebrew, but tinctured and sweet- 
ened by the infusion of the beautiful spirit of Christian 
gentleness, forgiveness, and charity, the Roman’s skill 
in the practical affairs of life, without his brutality and 
greed for conquest; that we may give him the active 
spirit of scientific inquiry, and the inspiration to nobility 
of character and action which springs from the contem- 
plation of the greatest blessings ever possessed by hu- 
manity, absolute liberty, personal, religious, political, 
equality before the law, and universal brotherhood,— 
liberty, fraternity, equality, a trinity which has been the 
watchwood of the republican institutions of the nine- 
teenth century. 

An Endless Chain. 


“They who have to education children,” says one of 
the brothers Hare, ‘‘ should keep in mind that boys are 
to become men, and girlsare to become women.” When 
we train the child we are training in him the parent, 
we are forging endless chains of thought, of tendency, 
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of habit, which bind not only men to their fellows, but 
the father to his children, and generation to generation. 

If we fully realize the self-perpetuating power of edu- 
cational processes, the message of the child will become 
to us the message of humanity. Nay, we shall read it 
as the message of the Almighty. 


Sr 


Class Management and Discipline. 
By Josep S. TayLor, Pd.D., Principal P. S. 19, Manhattan. 
The Care of School Property. 


(a) THE ETHICS OF THE CASE.—Benjamin Franklin 
was an uncommonly wise man. On the subject of bor- 
rowing books he has this to say: 

“‘I now had access to better books. An acquaintance with 
the apprentices of ooksellers enabled me sometimes to bor- 
row a small one, which I was careful to return soon and clean. 
Often I sat up in my room reading the greatest part of the 
night, when the book was borrowed ia the evening and to be 
returned early in the morning, lest it should be missed or 
wanted.” 


The principle exemplified by Franklin's conduct is 
that you are to be more careful of borrowed property 
than you would be if it were your own. He not merely 
returned the books soon and clean, but took extraordin- 
ary pains to be punctual. 

Tne teacher must make conscious and emphatic the 
ethics of the use of school property. But here, as in 
all cases of discipline, practice must tally with precept. 
If the teacher himself is wasteful in the use of supplies, 
and careless with school property in general, his good ad- 
vice to children will fallon deaf ears. “ How economical 
shall we be?” teachers sometimes inquire. The answer is, 
“Use school supplies as if you owned them.” What 
would you do if your class were your private school and 
the tuition fees included the necessary supplies ? You 


would give children everything they needed, but would 
be careful not to waste anything. You would not use 


a full sheet of white paper to spell ten words. You 
would not aliow a dozen children each to destroy three 
or four sheets of paper in the course of a drawirg les- 
son. You would not have great stacks of new paper 
carelessly thrown on the floor of a dirty closet, or left 
exposed where dishonest pupils might take it at pleasure. 

The municipality is the proprietor of these schools. 
You are the agent of the city. Assuch agent you must 
adopt the motto: “ Millions for necessities, but not one 
cent for waste.” 

One of the first things you must impress upon a new 
class is this ethical principle. 

Call the attention of the children to the advantages 
they possess. We are sheltered by a comfortable build- 
ing furnished free by the liberality of the taxpayers. 
Our books, stationery, maps, and appliances are freely 
offered in abundance by the same liberal public. The 
very least we can do to show our appreciation of these 
gifts is to take good care of them. How indecent, 
how wicked, is the pupil who wantonly destroys or de- 
faces school property ! 

(b) FURNITURE.—Having delivered this homily it will 
not do to drop the matter for the rest of the term. 
Nor will it be wise for the teacher himself to climb, a 
moment later, upon a desk andstand upon the varnished 
top in order to reach a shelf in the wall closet. No 
matter how old the furniture is, as a matter of princi- 
ple, no pupil should be allowed to stand upon the un- 
protected top of a desk for any purpose. If he is well 
trained he would not thus stand upon a chair or piano 
or bureau at home, and he should be so taught in school 
that his habit, if not his instinct, will induce him to 
protect school property from unnecessary defacement. 

If the importance of this matter is thus early im- 
pressed upon a class, and if they are warned against 
these least offenses, the graver matter of carving desks 
will take care of itself. Ifa boy finds that the smallest 
scarring or scratching is treated as a serious affair, it 
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will never occur to him to cut a desk. Whether the 
furniture be in good condition or bad, the teacber must 
make up his mind that it shall at least be no worse 
when he is thru with it than it was when he took charge 
of it. 

(c) TExT-Books.—The pupil in the public school of 
to-day has books literally thrust upon him. Not only 
does he receive all text-books, pencils, pens, paper, ink, 
drawing material, etc., free of charge, but a school or 
class library is usually provided for him, besides a large 
supply of supplementary readers on music, literature, 
science, history, and geography. Our first duty is to 
remind the child that these things cost a lot of money 
(an average of about two dollars per pupil each year in 
New York city) and that semebody has to pay for 
them. 

In former times children were required to buy their 
own books. This plan has some undoubted advantages. 
One is that the pupil can keep his books for future 
reference when he leaves school. Another is that if he - 
chooses to do so he may make marks in his book, insert 
notes and explanations in places where the same are 
needed, emphasize thoughts or expressions of special 
importance, and thus make such matters more easily ac- 
cessible and available for future use. All accurate 
scholars like thus to mark their books that in case of 
need they may turn to them, as to old friends, for assis- 
tance. But our inflexible rule in respect to a borrowed 
book is that the pupil shai] not mark it in any way. One 
can hardly feel the same reverence for a book that must 
be thus carefully handled and kept at a safe distance, 
that he has for a book that is his very own to have and 
to hold and to mark up as he pleases. 

(1) Receipts—When books are delivered by the sup- 
ply department to a school the principal is obliged to 
give a receipt forthe same. This makes him the re- 
sponsible custodian of such supplies. ‘The care{ul prin- 
cipal will probably demand a similar receipt from teach- 
ers when he gives out books at the beginning of a term. 
In case of inquiry he will thus be in a position to show 
what he has done with the books hereceipted for. But 
if the teacher is to receipt for books, how is he to prove 
his faithful stewardship? By requiring in his turn a 
receipt from the pupil. Let each child, when books are 
given out, write upon a slip of paper the names of all 
the books he receives, together with a mark indicating 
the condition of each, and then sign and date the slip. 
Let the teacher arrange these receipts in alphabetical 
order and file them away. When books are returned 
the pupil may have his receipt or it may be destroyed. 
If at any time a pupil claims not to have received a 
certain book, his receipt will settle all doubt. Likewise, 
if he be charged with having wantonly destroyed his 
books, the receipt will either prove or disprove the 
charge. 

(2) Covered.—Every book should be covered at the 
beginning of each term and kept covered. If the au- 
thorities furnish patent covers, the matter is easy. 
Where this is not the case, considerable vigilance on the 
part of the teacher will be required to keep covers on 
the books. Flimsy wrapping paper or newspaper covers 
should not be accepted. Nothing but stout manila or 
cloth will do. Cloth is sometimes objected to on account 
of its germ-bearing capacity, but if ail books are re- 
covered at the beginning of each term, the argument 
against cloth is not valid, and the advantages of such 
material are very decided. It easily lasts a whole terr, 
children are not tempted to scribble on it, and the ex- 
pense and trouble involved are an additional incentive 
for taking good care of the books. 

Every pupil should be required, on receiving a bock, 
to enter in ink on the inside of the front cover the fol- 
lowing information: (1) Name; (2) School and Class ; 
(3) Condition ; (4) Date. 

Once a month the books should be inspected, and their 
condition reported to the parents as a part of the 
monthly record. 
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(d) SUPPLEMENTARY READERS.—These are usually kept 
in some closet in charge of a particular teacher, where 
they are accessible to all the classes of a given grade. 
When a teacher sends for a set of supplementary read- 
ers he should have them counted before they are given 
out and again after they are collected. He will then be 
able to testify from personal knowledge, in case of need, 
that no book went astray in his room. While the books 
are in use he should be particularly careful that they are 
not mutilated or marked by the children. The tempta- 
tion to injure such books seems to be very great, because 
it is difficult to detect the culprit. Unless the keenest 
vigilance is constantly exercised it may happen, for in- 
stance, that a new set of physiologies will be unfit for 
use at the end of the first term. On the contrary, in a 
well-disciplined school, a set of readers will last for 
years. 

(e) CLosets LockgD.—Keep your closets locked. 
Children should not be tempted by the exposure of at- 
tractive material. When yeu least expect it something 
valuable will disappear. Pupils from other classes pass- 
ing thru your room may turn thieves, and, peradven- 
ture, your own may be guilty. It is always easy to be 
wise after the event. After your watch or purse or val- 
uable wrap is gone, you realize how foolish it was to have 
been so careless. It is difficult to catch the thief, and 
if you accuse innocent children yon are sure to get into 
trouble with their parents. It isa safe rule never to 
leave your room without locking up every closet and 
drawer. 

Tke school authorities have provided locks, and why 
should we not use them? The very moment a lock is 
broken or a key lost the principal should be notified, that 
he may take steps to have the damage repaired. I have 
had more than one teacher complain about the disap- 
pearance of her supplies who, when questioned, admitted 
that the lock of her closet was broken and that she had 
never reported it. Geod class management includes 
proper care of the physical condition of the class room. 

A teacher’s artistic temperament should make it in- 
tolerable for her to look upon a broken window shade, or 
a dilapidated wall map, or disarranged and dusty decora- 
tionsof any kind. Whatshe can mend should beattended 
to by herself ; the rest should be reported to the princi- 

al. 
4 Discharging Pupils. 

When you learn that a pupil is about to leave school 
you should at once take stepsto have his books returned. 
These he received from you, and to you he is primarily 
responsible. Do not shift this duty upon the principal. 
His faithful and efficient teachers always attend to this 
matter themselves. They also see that the pupil who is 
leaving secures written authority from his parents for 
his discharge. This note endorsed by the teacher, with 
the additional statement that the books have been 
returned in good condition, is sent with the pupil te 
the principal, who then has before him all the evidence 
required for a legal discharge of the child. 

Giving Out Material. 

Order and system must be observed in all things, espe- 
cially in giving out and collecting material. From time 
to time children require pencils, pens, rulers, compasses, 
scissors, pallettes, brushes, drawing kits, supplementary 
readers, etc. There is a proper way to pass and to re- 
turn such things. The aim is.to handle the material in 
the shortest possible time, with the least possible con- 
fusion, and with the absolute certainty that every article 
given out is returned again. 

When a young teacher first realizes the need of 
system, in such matters, he sometimes over-refines his 
methed and invents a plan that consumes too much 
time. The process should be as simple as possible and 
should usually require but a single order from the 
teacher. I have seen classes that required five or six 
orders to pass a set of pencils. Life is too short for so 
much useless exertion. Let the teacher save his voice 
for teaching. 
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There are 80 many good ways of doing such things 
that no description of any process will be attempted 
here. New teachers will do well to seek information 
from their more experienced brethren. One caution, 
however, is submitted, namely: Do not allow pupils 
to use the school rulers except when they are drawing. 
Rulers are noisy and unnecessary. Children can be 
trained to rule ordinary lesson papers without a guide. 
Another precaution will save the beginner much trouble. 
In giving out clothing, never allow any pupil to put on 
his coat until all the coats have been given out. 

(To be continued.) 


we 
Calvin Henderson Wiley. ~ 


Founder of the Common School System of North 
Carolina. 


By Supt. R. D. W. Connor, Oxford, N. C. 


North Carolina is the pioneer among the Southern 
states in the development of public education. In her 
ante-bellum days she built up a system of common 
schools without an equal in the southern section of the 
Union and perhaps without a superior in any section. 
The founder and organizer of this splendid system was 
Calvin Henderson Wiley. : 

Being graduated in 1840 with high honors from the 
University ef North Carolina, he chose law for his pro- 
fession, was admitted to the bar in i841, and settled at 
Oxford, N.C. Here a brilliant future seemed open for 
him in his chosen profession when suddenly, to the sur- 
prise of his friends, he threw up his practice and an- 
nounced that he had determined to devote his life to the 
upbuilding of a system of public education in his native 
state. 

The cause of this determination was love for his state. 
The conditions which he had observed closely in North 
Carolina wounded his state pride and aroused his anxiety. 
North Carolinians, failing to realize the immense re- 
sources of their native state, had fallen into the in- 
veterate habit of deserting their homes to seek in other 
regions fields for imagined advantages. Dr. Wiley com- 
plained that the state had long been regarded by its own 
citizens as a mere nursery to grow up in. The state be- 
came a great campaign-ground. Everywhere the melan- 
choly sign “For Sale” seemed placed in deep, black 
characters. 

“The ruinous effects,” he writes, “are eloquently 
recorded in deserted farms, in neglected resources, in 
wide wastes of gattered sedge-fields, im the absence of 
improvements, and in the hardships, sacrifices, and sor- 
rews of constant emigration.” 

In addition to this deplorable cendition Dr. Wiley had 
observed that North Carolina was regarded by Northern 
publishers as the “best mart in the world for the sale of 
trashy and uncurrent productions and the very refuse of 
literary productions was sent out and circulated among 
our people.” 

Careful study of the situation revealed to him but one 
remedy—universal education. Year by year theconvic- 
tion steadily grew upon him that the field for his greatest 
usefulness, to his s‘ate, lay in the educational work. 
He therefore determined to take upon himself the bur- 
den of the necessary reforms. 

To give a detailed account of his most interesting life 
and labors would be impossible in the space allowed for 
this paper. He had no more thrown himself into the 
work than he found himself confronted with a Herculean 
task, which he met with labors of equal magnitude. 

The first step he took was to become a candidate for 
and obtain a seat in the General Assembly of 1850-51. 
Here he attempted to have a bill passed establishing a 
common school system. It was defeated. Returning 
the following session he again had his bill introduced, 
this time successfully. The act provided for the estab- 
lishment of a system of common schools with a general 
superintendent elected every two years by the General 
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Assembly at their head. To this position the legislature 
very wisely chose Calvin H. Wiley, without any solicita- 
tion on his part, and thus his great work began. Altho 
the act outlined the duties ef the superintendent Dr. 
Wiley says, “ His duties cannot be expressed by law, and 
if he does not pessess the spirit of his station a con- 
formity with the mere letter of legal requirement will 
not bea discharge of his duties to the public.” 

Dr. Wiley was fully sensible of the vast personal res- 
ponsibility which rested upon him. Upon his conduct 
of the office depended the life of the common schools. 
He had everything to do and everybody to instruct. The 
compass of experience by which he could know the 
channels in which to steer his course and avoid the thous- 
and schools that encircled him about was lacking to 
him. But he flinched not from his duty. He had set 
his hand to the helm, and well for North Carolina that 
it was a steady hand, guided by a penetrating insight in- 
to the murky conditions facing him, and supported by a 
heart strong thru faith in his cause, in his people, and in 
Divine guidance. 

There had been an attempt at an unsystematic public 
education before Dr. Wiley took charge, but owing to 
its lack of an executive head and to its loose manage- 
ment it was worse than nothing. Teachers were scarce 
and inefficient, money was squandered, results were poor, 
and the confidence of the people in public education des- 
troyed. 

Pioneering and Organization. 

As a consequence of all of this Dr. Wiley found him- 
self faced at the outset with six difficulties: First, the 
diversified character of the people, resulting in a lack of 
harmony which, undestroyed, was fatal to a systematic 
conduct of the school ; second, the novelty of the com- 
mon school idea, from which grew many misconceptions 
of the objects of the school and an impatience at their 
necessarily slow work ; third, the illiteracy of the popu- 
lation, which gave birth to a mistrust of the ability of 
the people to conduct successfully a system of schools ; 
fourth, the erroneous idea that the common schools were 
metre charity schools for the poor, from which grew a 
distaste among many to accept of their benefits ; fifth, 
the lack of a feeling of responsibility for the schools on 
the part of the people, causing a difficulty in getting 
efficient men to fill the official positions in the counties; 
finally, the scarcity of teachers which, of course, struck 
at once at the very roots of the system. 

In the space allowed it would be impossible to give an 
account of all that Dr. Wiley did to meet these diffi- 
culties or of his method of working. In his own words 
there were “a thousand little springs invisible to the 
casual observer to be delicately touched, a thousand 
nameless duties to be performed, a thousand crosses and 
difficulties unknown to the world at large.” He went 
about his work with determination, energy, and patience. 
In order to collect necessary information he made a tour 
of the state in his buggy, paying his own expenses, which 
took nearly half of his first year’s salary. He made the 

teachers and pupils feel that the state as a state was 
interested in them ; he carried instruction in duties and 
methods to committeemen and teachers; he had to tear 
down an old system of careless indifference and upon 
the ruins erect a systematic structure of stability and 
efficiency. Old friends were aroused to renewed efforts ; 
new ones made and enlisted in the work; enemies 
were met and routed ; tardy officers were spurred on to 
more dilligent and efficient work, incompetent ones dis- 
covered and removed ; many misconceptions were cor- 
rected ; colleges, high schools, and academies were 
awakened to a sense of their vital interest in the com- 
mon schools; unity was gradually introduced into the 
system ; and school men in all parts of the state were 
taught to understand that the interests of all were bound 
together in one great and ever-widening circle. 


Fruits of Dr. Wiley’s Labors, 


Dr. Wiley’s work was characterized by earnestness of 
purpose, patience even to the minutest detail, ability in 
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originating and energy in perferming, definiteness of 
aim, patriotic and loving self-sacrifice. Under his ad- 
ministration the teaching force in the common schools 
increased from 1,369 poorly equipped and inefficient 
teachers to 3,256 well prepared laborers whose efficiency 
was annually,tested by rigid examinations. As an aid 
in the improvement of teachers Dr. Wiley established in 
each school district a Teachers’ Library Association, 
thru which the teachers were supplied with the best 
works on pedagogy obtainable. He says, “Scatter 
judiciously over the state good copies of any good work 
on education and it will create a revolution.” Along 
with these associations he organized the Educational 
Association of North Carolina and established The North 
Carolina School Journal, two enterprises several times 
attempted before but always in vain. That they suc- 
ceeded this time was due to the splendid executive 
ability of the organizer. He regarded these three 
things as his chief aids. When he entered upon his du- 
ties as superintendent he found in the schools 83,372 
children ; in 1860 this number had reached 116,567. In 
1855 the number of school districts in seventy-five eoun- 
ties reporting was 2,995; in 1860 in eighty-one counties 
out of the eighty-six in the state there were 3,488 dis- 
tricts. The number of schools taught in 1855, was 1,905 ; 
in 1860, 2,854 In his management of the school finances 
he showed such skill that be was able te make the as- 
tonishing statement, “I feel bound to say that money is 
not our greatest need.” In 1850 the receipts of the 
common school fund were $129,255.24, the disburse- 
ments were $94,596.41. Ten years later in eighty-one 
counties the receipts amounted to $408 566.82, the dis- 
bursements $255,641.12 These figures bring us to the 
close of the first part of Dr. Wiley’s work—that part 
done before 1860. He had labored Jong and faithfully ; 
he had met and overcome almost insuperable difficulties, 
and he had succeeded in placing his state foremost in 
rank among the Southern sisterhood of states in the 
matter of the education of their children. Early in his 
career as superintendent he had felt justified in saying 
that a great moral revolution was silently going on in 
North Carolina. The spirit of education was showing 
itself in the industrial progress of the people, in the 
growing attachment for home, and the generally awak- 
ened confidence in the resources of the state. There 
was a greater demand than was ever before known in 
North Carolina for building material—a small but sig- 
nificant circumstance. 

Whatever of success had been attained was admitted 
by all to be due to Dr. Wiley. The confidence felt in 
his ability was universal and deep-seated. A Whig, 
when elected by a Democratic legislature, he retained 
and voted on his political convictions and stil] was con- 
tinuously re-elected by a legislature generally Demo- 
cratic at a time when political feelirg ran high. On 
one occasion the Democrats in the legislature moved his 
election in the beginning of the session in order to fore- 
stall the rise of party feeling and the possibility of a 
Democratic oppenent. 

Dr. Wiley, as has been pointed out, had found the 
people separated by their diversified characters and 
aspirations, he gave them a common interest and united 
them in a common effort to promote a common cause ; 
he found them ignorant of the common school idea, he 
taught them by unanswerable example, and filled their 
minds and hearts with knowledge of and pride in their 
educational system ; he found them diffident of their 
ability to manage, he put them to the test and compelled 
their confidence in themselves and in their schools; he 
found their minds filled with errors, he turned on them 
the light of knowledge and they vanished like mist be- 
fore the sun; he found them indifferent, he aroused 
their enthusiastic support; he found a vineyard witb- 
out laborers, he created an army of skilled, practiced, 
and devoted workers. 


The Test of Trying Times. 
But now came the supreme test. War broke upon 
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the country. Could the common school sysem stand when 
everything around it wasfallingin ruins? The strength 
and efficiency of the system built up by Dr. Wiley are 
shown by the fact that in spite of assaults from without 
and the drains of the war from within not only did the 
common schools remain open to more than 50,000 
children during the war, but at its close the super- 
intendent was able to say to the legislature, “ To-day 
the common school system is the most solvent institution 
inthe state. It owes no debts, and it has assets that will 
goon and certainly be worth a million dollars.” Attack 
after attack had been made during the war to have this 
fund converted into revenue for war purposes. These 
attacks were resisted with all the skill and ability which 
Dr. Wiley could muster. He exclaims with indignation 
at those who were so short-sighted as “to think that a 
war for political, social, commercial, and intellectual in- 
dependence could be waged with better results by ar- 
resting or destroying all those springs of life on which 
national wealth and greatness are founded.” Thru his 
able resistance to these efforts the schools were kept 
open till October 19, 1865. On this day an ordinance 
was passed by the Constitutional Cenvention declaring 
vacant all offices held on April 26, 1865. With the de- 
struction of the office of general superintendent of com- 
mon schools the schools went down along with the crush 
of everything around them. 

With the fall of the common school system closed 
Dr. Wiley’s official connection with them, tho he never 
lost interest in the cause of public education. Later 
when the school system was re-established he was in- 
vited by one of the political parties of the state to ac- 
cept the nomination to the office of superintendent of 
public instruction. In reply he wrote a strong, manly 
letter declining the nomination on the ground that the 
office had become a political one and he could not and 
would not accept it under these circumstances. 

He died in Winston, N. C., on January 11, 1887. 


Wiley’s Monument. 


During his life his services were known and appreci- 
ated abroad no less than at home. His reputation was 
national and his school system was recognized as one of 
the best in the Union. At the national convention of 
educators to be held in Cincinnati, in August 1858, Dr. 
Wiley was on the program along with Horace Mann as 
“ one of the distinguished educators who would address 
the convention.” He received an invitation to visit the 
legislature of Georgia free of all expense, to aid in es- 
tablishing a system of schools similar to those he had 
built up in North Carolina. Like requests came to 
him from all over the Southland. The Boston Post of 
May 1, 1868, says that his reports are “written with 
ability and show that Mr. Wiley has largeness of views 
and a zeal and energy in the duties of his office which 
eminently fit him for the responsible position which he 
now occupies.” 

Since his death educators have loved to honor his 
name. In North Carolina’s beautiful capital city one of the 
handsome city school buildings bears the honored name 
of ‘The Wiley School.” Thelegislature of North Caro- 
lina has been urged by his successors in office to erect a 
monument in commemoration of his name and services. 
The children of the Winston city schoois are even now 
engaged in the loving privilege of raising a fund to 
erect a monument over his grave in Winston’s. pic- 
turesque cemetery. While these are laudable enter- 
prises, yet it is well for Dr. Wiley’s fame that it needs 
no monument of marble or of bronze to commemorate 
his name. With his own hands and by the might of his 
own genius he erected for himself a monument that 
will stand in the years to come when those of marble 
will have crumbled into dust, as a source of light and 
inspiration to all succeeding generations. A grand 
system of schools by which every boy and girl in the 
“Old North State” is enabled to become an educated, 
trained, and disciplined man or woman, attest the abil- 
ity and the patriotism of Calvin H. Wiley. 
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The Country Problem. 


ROLLIN LYNDE Hartt, in the Boston Transcript. 
[Abridged.] 


When the hill farmers of western Massachusetts want 
to frighten little children, they tell them that Rollin 
Lynde Hartt will get them. A hill-town parson, lately 
expelled from his parish (the farmers put cats in his 
well) has told meso. He and I are not loved in the 
hills. Guess why. In my own pet hill town I made 
three futile attempts to establish a village improvement 
society; tried to start a travel club; tried to bring in 
good books. No wonder the natives regarded me as a 
dangerous man. Defeated in my dark designs, I came 
out of that miserable village and published a diagnosis 
of its degeneracy, prescribing the social settlement as a 
remedy. But, mind you, I didn’t call the village by 
name, and I drew my characters and my local color from 
several villages and made of them a composite picture. 
Then, in defiance of my sacred copyright, the one par- 
ticular village began to pose as “ Sweet Auburn ;” and 
talked of tar and feathers. 

But a worse man than I—because a more determined 
is this jovial parson fellow. Geing with missionary in- 
tent to the saddest of decayed villages, and remaining 
there three years and more in the face of the most sick- 
ening circumstances, he strove to uplift his disheartened 
parishioners. He even tried to build up the town by in- 
ducing the people to come and rehabilitate the aban- 
doned farms. But when the natives saw the ruined 
houses repaired and the tumble-down barns rebuilt and 
the town’s population increasing, a vast distress came 
over them. Degenerates love degeneracy; loathe 
change; are staggered by the merest suggestion of 
progress; so the parson was forthwith marked for de- 
capitation. The villagers waited their chance, which 
came when the parson denounced the church lottery, 
whence came his salary. This was indeed a superb op- 
portunity, for the parson read from the pulpit the anti- 
lottery laws of Massachusetts. His people replied with 
departed pussy cats, and the parsen not unnaturally 
sought fresh fields and pastures new. 

From these picturesque circumstances I trust you will 
draw the logical cenclusion. The degenerate village— 
with its diminishing population, its increasing poverty, 
its abandoned farms, its gross immorality, its really ap- 
palling percentage of idiots and deformed persons, and 
its fatalistic contentment with things as they are--is 
not to be redeemed by mere literary or clerical philan- 
thropists. No, you must first get power in such a vil- 
lage—power that the villagers’ can’t shake off. 

My friend, the parson, I think, has hit it. He has 
found a new settlement in the valley, and there, in a 
very woebegone village, he has begun to make himseif 
master. Parson he remains, but man of business he has 
become. He now operates a thriving printshop, and his 
pay is a bait the natives won’t scorn. He doesn’t get 
his living out of his church; he gets it out of his shop, 
and brings money into the pockets of the villagers by 
giving them employment. He isn’t an interloper, he 
isn’t a dependent. Instead he is a wealth producer and 
a part of the social organism. He can make a realm 
and reign, organizing the whole community around him- 
self and gradually bringing it up into a higher and de- 
center order of existence. He is worth seventeen mere 
parsons or seventy-seven self-appointed social settlers. 

Suppose, now, that you should go and try an experi- 
ment like that. What problems would you face? In 
ten minutes or less you would perceive that poverty is 
at the bottom of all other social ills. The farms are 
played out, there are practically no industries, and for 
generations the ambitious have been driven away from 
the village in their search for profitable employment. 
Very well ; you begin to found industries. A print shop? 
Why not? My industrial parson has gone in for hard- 
made furniture, which can be cheaply and beautifully 
produced by country labor. He has also a plan to de- 
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velop hand-loom work, and lots of other things when 
the time comes. Furthermore, he intends to buy up an 
abandoned farmstead and reclaim it by modern scienti- 
fic methods of intensive farming. This will not only 
yield him a good financial return, it will at the same 
time serve as an object lesson to farmers round about. 

You will also observe, as a direct result of poverty, a 
state of general social stagnatien. The village is mor- 
bid, suspicious, ill-tempered, and lacks the first requisites 
of concerted action. That is because it is se poor. 
People rarely ge calling—the roads are too bad, there 
aren’t any sidewalks, the streets are not lighted, and 
when evening comes there is a natural desire to keep in 
out of the darkness and the mud. Social gatherings, 
lectures, and musical affairs are prohibited beeause the 
town can’t afford to build a suitable hall. Consequently 
people rarely meet ; they know one another so little that 
all sorts of cruel stories get credence ; almost everybody 
feels that he is being victimized by local gossip. The 
remedy for such distressing conditions is simply to make 
the town prosperous. Then will come good roads, side- 
waiks, street lights, a social hall. Sociability will not 
longer be impossible. And with sociability brought back 
to life there will be less gossip than before and vastly 
less malice and suspicion. 

The intellectual life of the rural hamlet, yeu will learn, 
is directly proportional to its material prosperity. The 
chief educator, the church, gets just what it can pay 
for. Cut down the minister’s salary, and in place of a 
cultured, wide awake, stimulating preacher you get a 
retired Salvation Army captain, or a “graduate” of some 
ridiculous missionary training school, or a green boy, or 
a dotard. So with the schools. That scandal of mod- 
ern civilization, the little red school-house, is an inevit- 
able result of rural poverty. Its ignorant teacher—in- 
capable of giving decent instruction or even of making 
the school-house anything but a seed-plot of moral cor- 
ruption—will never be replaced by a better until there is 
money to pay a better. The comical village library—if 
the village have a library at all—will, unless economic 
conditions improve, continue to be stocked with the 
cheapest books obtainable. And travel, which fills the 
mind with new ideas and gives it new standards of com- 
parison and a broader outlook, is out of the question 
when a whole community is tied to the cow’s tail. You 
will find country people of advanced years who have 
never been beyond the horizon visible from their own 
doorsteps. 

The lack of any sort of travel has a worse effect than 
merely cramping the mind ; it also works physical harm. 
Having practically no interests and almost no acquain- 
tances outside the little village, young people marry 
within the home circle, and so small is that circle that 
the same families intermarry, generation after genera- 
tion, till a melancholy brood of idiots, deaf mutes, and 
deformed persons makes its appearance. Make the vil- 
lages rich enough to afford good roads, to induce the 
trolley companies to extend their lines, and to patronize 
the railreads that already exist, and you will remove the 
prime cause of in-breeding, which is isolation. 

This leads to the question of general hygienic im- 
provement. Our farming people, in the neediest neigh- 
borhoods, are a sickly sort. The field laborer looks older 
than he is; his wife is pinched and yellow; and the 
country girl—so buxem and red-cheeked as she appears 
on the stage and in sentimental songs—is in real life 
“an organic compound of pork and pie.” The difficulty 
is purely economic. Bad food comes of bad earnings ; 
the men overwork because they ean’t afford “help ;” the 
women have almost no exercise because the town is too 
poor to build sidewalks. The whole village, with an eye 
to saving money, unites to cheat the doctor. A farmer, 
instead of consulting a physician, “goes out and eon- 
sultsa fence,” and reading there the big-lettered advertise- 
ments of various patent medicines, he hopefully invests. 
Or, perhaps, having sated his thirst for that sert of 
“ traatment,” he appeals to the medica! wisdom of a Kicka- 
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poo Indian or falls into the handsof some traveling quack. 
The main point is “to get cured cheap.” It is true, of 
course, that country people live forever, but think how 
they suffer ! 

A further problem comes up when you see how piti- 
fully ugly country life is. The church is bare and for- 
bidding, the town hall shabby, the school-houses beauti- 
less, and the homes as dull without as they are vulgarly 
cheap and tawdry within. Rocks, fenees, barns, and 
horse sheds blaze with the glaring advertisements of 
quack medicines. Nobody cares how hideous the town 
becomes any more than he cares how hideously he 
dresses. A general slackness prevails—-old carts stand- 
ing in dooryards, broken tools littering the driveway, 


‘tin pans and shattered pottery strewn hither and yon. 


Indeed, the sheer ugliness of a decayed village adds by 
contrast a meretricious glamor to urban existence and 
serves as an incentive—another incentive where incen- 
tives already abeund--toward bolting away citywards. 
Hence the crying need for a village improvement 
society. Start one, then, and when you have made 
your rural hamlet the prettiest in all the countryside, 
see if the change won’t act with the other changes to 
check the outgoing tide of pepulation and to invite 
newcomers. Start one, I say, but not till you have be- 
gun to relieve rustic poverty by providing profitable em- 
ployment. My own experience may serve asa rather 
illuminative example. I announced a mass-meeting to 
found a village improvement society. Result, three lit- 
tle boys and six little girls assembled in the town hall. 
I tried again. Result, one little boy, two little girls, 
and a crusty old gentleman ; the old gentleman indulged 
in a furious tirade against the village storekeeper, who 
“was the worst nuisance disfigurin’ this here taown, an’ 
throwin’ empty boxes all ’’raound ;” the little children 
repeated the speech where it would do the most good. 
Again [ tried. Result: large attendance, composed of 
embattled farmers— the retainers of the crusty old gen- 
tleman lined up against the retainers of the village 
storekeeper; society organized and officers chosen, 
amidst much glowering ; but when it became evident 
that each member must pay an initiation fee of fifty 
cents, the society promptly dishanded. You see, ] had 
begun at the wrong end, showing the burghers how to 
spend their money before I had shown them how to earn 
it. My parson-printer is wiser ; he has taken the mule 
by the muzzle, whereas I had taken him by the tail. 

And I confess I am nota little proud of this meta- 
phor of the mule. It fits. And a pious mule it is, too! 
Country people are fatalists, holding the crude Calvinis- 
tic idea of predestination. They say tacitly, “God made 
this village, God ran it down at the heel, and from the 
beginning God mapped out its melancholy history. You 
sin against God if yeu suggest improvement. Remem- 
ber what happened to Uzzah when he tried te steady the 
ark of God.” That sucha philosophy should have taken 
so deep and immovable a hold upon the villagers ‘may 
seem astonishing ; but observe—fatalism is the religion 
of the ambitionless, and for generations the ambitious 
have been getting out of the decayed hamlet. 

But still there is hope—hope in bright abundarce. 
Plenty of normal children are growing up in the most 
degenerate of rural communities. Scarcely anywhere is 
there wanting a considerable element of adult ability, 
manifesting itself in rare manual skill and pronounced 
clarity of mind. New industries will find ready hands. 
Abandoned farms can be reclaimed and a soundly scien- 
tific agricultural awakening begun. Money making is 
possible and money making will beget ambition ; forge 
your own fortune, and you slough off your fatalism. Let 
a business man like my brave printer-parson come into 
the decayed country town and offer it money for labor 
and a new era will open. At first the people will hate 
him, but as long as they can get money out of him they 
will keep his well clear of departed pussies. For years 
he will do little talking about reforms—he will simply 
enforce them by dint of his commercial power. He will 
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teach improvement by improving. By-and-by, when 
prejudice and enmity are overcome, he will find himself 
not only the industrial, but also the intellectual, moral, 
social, and religious leader of aradically regenerated and 
rejuvenated community. Meanwhile he will have earned 
an honest living and attained an enviable position of 
pecuniary independence. 


4 


Colonel Parker as a Leader. 


Part of report of an address by Dr. ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 
(See editorial comment on page 570.) 


Prescience is rarely given to mortals but one may be 
allowed to suggest lines along which devoted friends 
may look for the light of educational immortality if it 
shall be vouchsafed to Francis W. Parker. It will pre- 
sumably come because he was a leader of teachers and 
not of educators. 

The reason Celonel Parker could not lead educators 
was because of his impatience at the wrong done chil- 
dren and their best teachers thru conventionality. Rare- 
ly did a great man ever speak ia his presence that his 
soul did not boil to the bursting point. At Detroit, in 
July, he was upon the platform when a great leader 
read a brilliant paper. The Colonel was outraged at 
sentiments at which the audience cheered. He asked 
the privilege of speaking at once, but the president 
could not allow it, and the Colonel left the platform and 
the hall thoroly exasperated because the teachers were 
being misled, as he believed. 

The reason Francis W. Parker could not have an in- 
stitution was because he could not make teachers who 
could pass conventional examinations. Passing examin- 
ations is an art by itself, and teaching school is an en- 
tirely different art, and the two have nothing in com- 
mon. Colonel Parker could set the soul of a man or 
woman on fire with a zeal for teaching children, but 
when the enkindled soul sat down in a prefessional ice 
house and attempted to guess some arithmetical conun- 
drum or analyze the intricacies of a literary maze she 
was helpless where a trickster in the sleight-of-hand art 
of playing with professional examinations would have a 
high per cent. 

Colonel Parker could not write a great book or essay 
because of the intensity of his outraged soul. When- 
ever he flashed forth one of his glorious sentences, he 
saw at once how far from his ideal the school was and 
at once burst forth into anathemas. Here area few 
samples : 

“ Not only must the people demand the artist teacher 
with an authority which will admit no denial, they must 
also demand that the methods of aristocracy which have 
degraded and debased mankind be totally eliminated 
from the training of citizens.” 

His picture of the artist teacher is beautiful, but to 
the ordinary mind it is absurd to characterize teaching 
as “‘ methods of aristucracy, which have degraded and 
debased mankind.” 

“Why should boys and girls be taught together from 
the kindergarten to the university inclusive? Because 
they are to live together, to help each other thruout life 
and must understand each other. The isolation of sexes 
in school has begotten mistrust, misunderstanding, 
false, nay even impure, fancies. The separation of sexes 
in school is a crime against nature.” 

Anybody can understand the appeal for association of 
boys and girls thru school life, but the fierce character- 
ization of the results of the oppesite robs his words of 
weight with all who are accustomed to balance their 
sentences and paragraphs. As soen as he stated any 
truth he leaped all bounds for a death thrust at what- 
ever he imagined was notin keeping with that ideal. 
Here are samples : 

“Many of the common scbools in this republic are 
managed and controlled by a class of spoilmongers who 
do not om the faintest idea of education, whe indeed 
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do not care what becomes of the schoolsif their patron- 
age is not touched. Their prey is the innocent little 
ones.” 

“Let teachers move in the direction of the divine art 
of teaching, and a commanding halt is heard from au- 
thority. Let experts examine the cramming methods 
that form the bulk ef mest school work and condemn 
them, the result is a prolonged howl of indignation. The 
greatest popular satisfactien is evinced from the poor- 
est school system.” 

“Whether from design or not, the indifference of the 
people, the patronage of politicians, the weakness of 
supervision, and the inefficiency of teachers, furnish the 
best possible means ef degrading the common school.” 

If Colonel Parker lives, as some of us think it prob- 
able that he will, it will be because he could not present 
his ideals without the wildest kind of denunciation. He 
was the John Brown of educational slavery. His lead- 
ership was not systematic like that of Wellington, not 
brilliant like that of Napoleon. It was not heroic like 
that of Sherman in his march to the sea, nor persistent 
like that of Grant. It was simply impatient like that ef 
Garrison and Phillips. 

if Francis Wayland Parker is professionally immortal 
it will be because his spirit, sacrificed to conservatism, 
goes marching on, until forgetting what he was not, we 
remember what he was, America’s only great leader 
against every wrong to the child and every hindrance to 
the noble teacher. 

With no disrespect to the greatest American evation 
I would say that it is altogether fitting and proper that 
we should hallow the memory of Francis Wayland Par- 
ker to-day, but in a larger sense we cannot hallow his 
memory. The brave man who has died was consecrated 
to the eause of education far above our power to add or 
detraet. The world will little note what we say, but it 
can never forget what he was. It is for us, the living, 
rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
he has thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us ; that from this honored dead we take increased de- 
votion to that cause for which he gave the full measure 
of devotion ; that we here highly resolve that he shall 
not have lived in vain ; that the American public school 
shall under God have a new birth of freedom; and that 
the school of the people, by the people, and for the child 
shall not perish from our land. 

SH 


Mechanical Schooling. 


One of the weak points in our school is the confidence 
placed in mechanism. A mother thinks that if her boy 
has been a year in the fifth grade he must certainly be 
able to advance te the next grade. In other words, he 
need only be in a grade to be of that grade. The super- 
visor looks at the grade as a whole and samples it. He 
goes about and fixes in his mind his ideal of a sort of 
type of teacher, and type of pupil, and type of recita- 
tion. If teacher or pupil fall short of this ideal, he is 
marked down. 

Teachers need to have more freedom. They have in 
their own minds an ideal of what they want to make of 
a boy, and then they are not allowed to work it out at 
all. They are compelled to cram in just so much knowl- 
edge during a given period or else resign. Conse- 
quently they suspend teaching and development to sub- 
stitute cramming. I will venture to say that if the 
opinions of the teachers in our elementary schools could 
be taken, more than half of them would admit that they 
are prevented from doing their best work. The fact is 
that the individualism of the average teacher in the 
graded school is destroyed in three years. 

I have a friend who gives private lessons out of school 
hours, and he says he is far happier when thus engaged 
than he is when in the school-room. “With my private 
pupils,” he says, “I can take my own way.” 

EDGAR M. LEFFINGWELL. 
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Notes of New Books, 


Pestalozzi and the Foundation of the Modern Elementary 
School.—By A. Pinloche. The Great Educators series, edited 
by Nicholas Murray Butler, Scribner’s, 1901. 

The purpose of the author in writing this book is best 
stated in his own words (p. XII1): “ Until now there has not 
existed a luminous and complete account of the doctrines of 
the great pedagog, which are scattered thru the medley of 
eighteen volumes,* and expressed in a form that is far from 
being literary, in a language often obscure and even incor- 
rect. That is especially the work we have undertaken, trying 
to bring order out of chaos, and confining the author to a 
fixed plan, which is, we acknowledge, quite incompatible with 
his character.” 

Josiah Royce says, “in Germany, where there has been a 
revival of interest in Kant, during the past twenty years, 
reading the ‘ Critique’ has come to take rank, so to speak, as 
one of the liberal professions.”+ What Kant is to modern 
philosophy, Pestalozzi is to modern pedagegy. The title of 
this volume might, without exaggeration, have been “ Pesta- 
lozzi as the foundation of the modern elementary school ;” for 
prior to his day, in spite of Luther's great work and Francke’s, 
and Rochow’s, popular education as we now understand it 
did not exist. The history of the common school during the 
nineteenth century is largely a history of Pestalozzianism ; 
therefore, it might almost be said of this educational mission- 
ary and prophet, that the study of his life and work is a liberal 
profession in itself. 

Existing works on Pestalozzi accessible to Americans, out- 
side of De Guimps’ “ Life,” consist mainly of translations of 
isolated works or parts of works, and abstracts of doctrines 
culled from various sources. In none of these is there com- 
pleteness or order; so that Pestalozzi, in spite of his prodig- 
ious influence, remains with most young students, an incom- 
prehensible personality. A work like the present is therefore 
a welcome addition to the educational literature of the day. 

M. Pinloche’s history is divided into three parts. Part I. 
gives asketch of Pestalozzi’s life, occupying 114 pages. PartIl., 
consisting of 159 pages, essays to cull and classify in logical 
order the principal doctrines of the great reformer. Part III., 
in a few pages, presents an account of Pestalozzi’s influence on 
Germany and other countries. 

We commend to all earnest students of education this ex- 
cellent and timely volume. Few people are better qualified 
by training and experience to do justice to the subject than 
M Pinloche and he has performed his task with singular 
patience, industry, and skill. JOSEPH S. TAYLOR. 








* Pestalozzi’s sammtliche Werke, edited by Seyffarth, 1869-1873. 
+ The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, p. 104. 


Notes on Modern Language Texts. 


By Prof. PAUL GRUMMANN, University of Nebraska. 


Schiller's Die Braut von Messina, edited with notes and com- 
mentary by W. H. Carruth, Ph. D., professor of German lan- 


guage and literature in University of Kansas. (New York: 


Silver, Bardett & Company.) 


Die Braui von Messina. Ein Trauerspiel mit Choren von 
Schiller. Edited with introduction and notes by Prof. A. H. 
Palmer, of Yale university, and Prof. J. Glover Eldridge, of the 
University of Idaho. (New York, Henry Holt & Company.) 


Both editors print together with the text of the play, 
Schiller’s essay ‘‘ Veber den Gebrauch des Chors in der Tragodie,” 
and acknowledge their indebtedness to the German editors and 
critics of the play. The bibliography cited by the two editors 
shows that they have by no means worked with the same 
sources. Prof Eldridge (Palmer simply supervised the work) 
emphasizes literary technique in his introduction and makes 
the drama intelligible to the student from this point of view. 
- On the whole Professor Carruth’s introduction excels in schol- 
arship and the teacher will find his subjects for themes help- 
ful in the direction of original work on the part of the stud- 
ent. The illustrations in this book add materially to its value 
as well as appearance. The typography of the whole Silver 
Series is unusually good. 


Der Process, von Roderich Benedix und Hiner Muss Heiraten 
von A Wilhelmi, by M. B. Lambert, of Boys’ high school, 
Brooklyn These two plays were among those recommended 
for elementary reading by the Committee of Twelve. As 
comedies they naturally deal with the affairs of every-day life 
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and hence furnish the student valuable material for conversa- 
tion. Eight pages of materials for German composition are 
offered. in the vocabulary all separable verbs are marked 
with an asterisk, but the accert is not designated. (Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York. Price, $0.30.) 


Lichtenstein von Wilhelm Hauff, abridged and edited with in- 
troduction and notes by Frank Vogel, assistant professor of 
modern languages in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Of the great number of historical novels inspired by Scott in 
Germany, Lichtenstein is the one which has come down to the 
present with undimmed luster and undiminished popularity. 
The period with which it deals is intensely interesting and the 
characters possess an unusually well defined individuality. 
What makes the book particularly desirable as a school text 
is the excellent German of Hauff, which is so free from artifi- 
ciality and mannerism. The introduction is exceedingly brief, 
but presents the most important facts concerning Hauff and 
his here, Ulrich von Wurtemberg. The numerous illustrations 
are well chosen. (D.C. Heath & Company, Boston.) 


Die Journalisten-Lust Spiel in vier Akten, von Gustav Freytag. 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by Edward Manley, of the 
Englewood high school, Chicago. In the scant field of Ger- 
man comedy, this play holds an honorable place. The book 
has been edited with great care. The notes are adapted to 
the needs of the second year student. The most unsatisfac- 
tory chapter in the book is the one devoted to irregular and 
difficult pronunciations. While the accentis marked correctly 
in the main, the phonetic transcriptions are somewhat awk- 
ward. The special notes on idiomatic phrases are practical 
and helpful. The editor prints a vocabulary because a large 
number of the words in the Journalisten are not found in the 
average German dictionary, but calls attention in his intro- 
duction to the fact that students should make liberal use of a 
dictionary. This suggestion is timely since there is an unfor- 
tunate tendency to append vocabularies to second year and 
s080) third year texts. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston. Price, 

0.60. 


Hochzeit auf Capri,von Paul Heyse. With introduction, 
notes, vocabulary, and materia] for conversational exercises 
in German, by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. The objection which 
might be argued against this story as a school text is that it 
does not deal with German life. The German questions to be 
used as a basis for German conversation are open to the ob- 
jection that they can largely be answered by a single word 
and that the question often contains the answer. The editor 
has given an exhaustive account of Capri which will add in- 
terest to the story. The short biographical notes contain the 
essentials. (D.C. Heath & Company, Boston. Price, $0.30.) 


Hoher als die Kirche, von Wilhelmine von Hillem. Edited 
with notes and vocabulary, by J. B. K. Jonas, Ph.D., professor 
of German in Brown university. Prof. Jonas has edited this 
popular school text with a view to the needs of beginners. 
The rather difficult introductory chapter is therefore placed at 
the end. The vocabulary is worked out in an unusually satis- 
factory manner. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston.) 


In St. Jurgen, von Theodor Storm. With introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary, by Arthur S. Wright, professor of modern 
languages, Case school of applied science. The direct, force- 
ful language characteristic of the North German makes 
Storm’s stories admirable reading matter for students of 
German. Brief notes and a vocabulary (accent not marked) 
are included in this edition. The introduction gives an excel- 
lent account of Storm’s place in German literature. (D. C. 
Heath & Company, Boston. Price, $0.30.) 


Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea: Edited with notes by C. A. 
Buchheim Ph. D., M. A., late professor of the German language 
and literature in Kings college, London. Withan introduction 
by Edward Dowden. At the death of Professor Bucbheim, his 
daughter, Fmma S. Buchheim finished the editorial work of the 
present edition to which Professor Dowden, president of the 
English Goethe society has added an introduction, The notes 
follow the general lines which Dr. Buchheim followed in his 
earlier editions of the German classics. A biographical sketch 
of the editor by his daughter is prefixed and contains an inter- 
esting account of Dr. Buchheim’s efforts in behalf of liberal- 
ism in the forties and his yeoman servicesin behalf of German 
instruction in England. the land of his adoption Dr. Buch- 
heim certainly did much to bring the German classics to the 
attention of the English-speaking world and most modern 
editors have followed his example in their editions of German 
authors. (Oxford, The Clarendon Press.) 
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MGoethe’s Reineke Fuchs; The First Five Cantos edited with 
notes by L. A. Holman. Witheight illustrations from designs 
of Kaulbach. The great importance of the ‘‘ Trerfabel” in 
German literature renders this edition,i.e. of Reineke Fuchs, of 
importance to students of German. The editor has given a 
brief account of the Reynard stories, together with eritical 
remarks on Goethe's poem. It is well that no vocabulary is 
presented, since students should at the stage of advancement 
presupposed, acquire the ability to use a German dictionary 
properly. (Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 


Goethe’s Poems: Selected and edited with introduction and 
notes by Julius Goebel, professor of German philosophy and 
literature in Stanford university. Professer Goebel has not 
only given us an excellent collection of Goethe’s poems, but 
has so arranged and annotated them that a study of the devel- 
opment of Goethe from his poems becomes comparatively easy. 
The critical apparatus of the book is unusually complete and 
reliable. Various versions of several poems are printed to 
show more definitely the growth of Goethe's thought. The book 
is an excellent testimonial of the ability and devotion with 
which the author has approached Goethe. He dedicates his 
book to the memory of his teacher, Rudolf Hildebrand, who is 
chiefly known as editor of the great Grimm dictionary. (Henry 
Holt & Company, New York.) 


Immensee, by Theodor Storm, edited with notes and vocab- 
ulary by Richard Av. Minckwitz and Anne C. Wilder. Altho 
the mature teacher who has read Storm’s Jmmensee repeatedly 
with students, may find the tale a trifle sentimental, this ele- 
ment as well as its literary merits have made the story one of 
the most popular of secondary school texts. It never fails to 
arouse the genuine enthusiasm of the reader. Professor Minck- 
witz writes the introduction with all the enthusiasm of one 
personally acquainted with the author and connects the story 
with the events of his life. The vocabulary has been worked 
out carefully, not only the accent being marked but separable 
verbs being indicated definitely. (Ginn & Company, Boston. 
Price, 50 cents.) 


Gluck Auf. A First German Reader, by Margaretha Muller 
und Carla Wenckebach, professors of German in Wellesley 
college. The reading matter presented here is not only well 
chosen but unusually German in its nature since it is intended 
to introduce students to German life, thought, and legend. 
Abundant material is offered for German conversation based 
upon the reading matter. In this the authors have avoided 
childish babble and have given the exercises real cultural 
value. An element somewhat lacking in the excellent edi- 
tion of Maria Stuart by the same authors has received mas- 
terly treatment in this volume. We refer to the thoro treat- 
ment of German-English sound correspondents and the em- 
phasis placed upon this feature in the vocabulary. (Ginn & 
Company, Boston. Price, 85 cents.) 


A German Reader and Theme Book, by Prof. Calvin Thomas, 
Columbia university, and William Addison Hervey, instructor 
in Columbia university. Few of our recent German school 
texts have been the result of as much forethought and care as 
are exhibited in this case. One hundred and sixty-four pages 
of well selected prose and verse ferm the reading matter. 
The notes do not, as in almost all recent editions, confine 
themselves to idiomatic translation, but offer the student sub- 
stantial and much needed assistance in other directions. Six 
pages of rules on word order from Thomas's grammar are re- 
printed for the convenience of the student as an introduction 
to the work in composition. This consists of a set of German 
questions and a paraphrase of each one of the various reading 
lessons found in the first part. In the vocabulary the accent 
of all words is marked concerning which the fairly industrious 
studeat could have any doubts, and attention is also called to 
English cognates. A list of irregular verbs with helpful foot- 
notes is appended. (Henry Holt & Company, New York. 
Price, $1.00.) aes 


Germany and the Germans. Containing the greater part of 
P. D. Fischer’s Betrachtungen eines in Deutschland reisenden 
Deutschen. Edited with notes by A. Lodeman, Professor of 
German and Freoch in the Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti. Just such a book, containing interesting and im- 
portant facts about Germany has been needed. Too little at- 
tention has hitherto been paid to German “ realien” and 
teachers will find the volume helpfal from the standpoint of 
their own efficiency to explain the works of German writers. 
An excellent map and helpful netes accompany the attractive 
little book. (Silver, Burdett & Company, New York.) 
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A German Method for Beginners, by Franz J. Lange. The 
author bases the work of the beginner upen reading and con- 
versational exercises from which the grammar is to be ab- 
stracted. The essentials of the grammar are outlined in fifty 
pages and numerous English-German exercises based upon the 
reading matter constitute a basis for additional work. In 
the vocabulary we miss both accent and cognates. (Allyn & 
Bacon, Boston), 

French. 


Une Semaine a Paris. With a series of illustrated conver- 
sations by Edwin F. Bacon, Ph. B. Teachers whe are not 
using Bacon’s “ New French Course ” and yet would like te use 
the admirable reading exercises which it contains will have 
an opportunity of doing so since they are now printed sepa- 
rately. They consist of a series of interesting and well-graded 
conversations on the various places of interest in Paris, The 
illustrations as well as the typography of the book are excel- 
lent. (American Book Company, New York. Price, 50e.) 


Mon Oncle et Mon Cure, par Jean de la Brete. Abridged 
and edited by T. f. Colin, Ph. D., head of the French depart- 
ment, Miss Baldwin's Preparatory School, Bryn Mawr. Asone 
of the texts recommenied by the Committee of Twelve, this 
story will commend itself to teachers of Freneh as excellent 
for second year work. The language is thoroly modern and 
the story itself has won for the author a wide recognition in 
the best Frenoh circles. Twelve pages of notes accompany 
the text. . (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. Price, 30c.) 


Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon, par Eugene Labiche et M. 
E. Martin. Edited by G. Castegnier, of A. H. Cutler school, 
New York. This comedy which has enjoyed a well merited 
popularity in France since its production in 1860, is particu- 
larly well suited to the needs of students of French, since its 
vocabulary is unusually varied and the situations are not be- 
yond the comprehension of the beginner. Textual difficulties 
are treated in foot notes, and a vocabulary is appended. 
(American Book Company, New York. Price 35c.) 


L’enfant de la Lune, by Jeanne Mairet. Edited for school 
use by Edith Healy. Interest attaches to this little book not 
only because Jeanne Mairet is an American by birth, but be- 
cause the school edition follows closely upon the heels of the 
first publication of the story. In addition to footnotes and 
vocabulary the editor has placed a number of French questions 
and English paraphrases for translation at the end of each 
chapter. (American Book Company, New York. Price 35c.) 


Le Petit Chose, par Alphonse Daudet. Abridged and 
edited, with introduction and notes, by 0. B. Super, professor 
of Romanee Languages in Dickinson college. Of all modern 
French realists Daudet must be regarded as the one unalter- 
ably opposed to coarseness, hence it is well that he should be 
introduced to the American student. Le Petit Chose is largely 
autobiographical and hence will be doubly interesting. The 
text is well adapted to the needs of the second year student. 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. Price, 25c.) 


Spanish. 


Zaragueta-de Miguel Ramos Carrion Y Vital Aza. Edited 
with vocabulary and notes by George Carter Howland, assis- 
tant Professor of Romance languages and literatures in the 
University of Chicago. The fact that this drama is by con- 
temporary Spanish authors will make it serve the ends of the 
Spanish instruction in our schools. The notes are limited to 
the idiomatic difficulties of the text. The six pages of sen- 
tences for translation into Spanish impress one as rather easy 
for a student who has finished the preparatory work in the 
grammar. All grammatical references are to Loiseaux’s 
Spanish grammar. (Silver, Burdett & Co., New York.) 





You should not feel tired all the time—healthy people don’t— 
yeu won't if you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for a while. 
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Men outside of the ranks of teachers who have served 
their city and their city’s schools as did Dr. Henry D. 
Maxwell, of Brooklyn, are an inspiration and encourage- 
ment to true believers in democracy whose faith is often 
so rudely shaken by the conduct of boards of education. 
The death of this noble American is mourned by thous- 
ands who have been benefited by his philanthropy, his 
thoughtfulness, his disinterested labors for the promo- 
tion of public education and the breadth of his civic 
leyalty. No one was more intimately acquainted with 
his endeavors and publie-spirited labors than City Super- 
intendent William H. Maxwell, of New York, from 
whom the following note has been received : 


The shock of Mr. Maxwell’s sudden death in the full vigor 
of manhood is so great aad so recent that I cannot, as yet, set 
forth in any proper way my high estimate of his life amd char- 
acter. At present | can only say that of all the many school 
board members I have known | have not seen his superior in 
broad-minded, liberal views regarding public education, and in 
sympathy with teachers and children. Only that I fee! that 
he himseif would not have it known publicly, I could tell of 
many kindnesses performed toward young men and young 
women stcuggling 1a dire poverty to become efficient teachers. 
Among the school people of New York his memory will always 
be kept green. 


we 
Political Partisanship in School Affairs. 


It looks very much as if the politician had taken new 
courage from the evident lack of an intelligent and 
virile public interest in the higher welfare of the schools. 
For a time the attention given to the schools in public 
prints and the organization of public education secieties 
kept him in his lair, and in some localities he continues 
to refrain from putting his hands into school affairs. 
But in many places he has taken a new lease of activity. 
How much the Providence affair and some of the mal- 
versations in lesser places have been conducive to the 
reawakening of the politician to the appropriation of 
public educational positions for personal spoils, is diffi- 
cult to estimate. The sad fact is, however, that the 
crack of the political ringmasters whip is being heard 
more frequently of late than for some years past, espe- 
cially in the West. Just how much politics there was 
in the retirement of Orville T. Bright from the super- 
intendency of Cook county THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is not 
yet able te report; but Kansas City, Kansas, is unmis- 
takably on record as having allowed its board of educa- 
tion to depose one of the best school superintendents 
that state ever had. The only reason there seems to be 
for the compulsory retirement of Mr. L. E. Wolfe is 
that he is known as a “ Missouri Democrat.” 

Mr. L. E. Wolfe is well-known to readers of THE 
ScHooL JOURNAL. Only recently an excellent article 
by him on “What is Vital Instruction?” appeared in 
these pages, and his excellent work as state superin- 
tendent of Missouri was at the time warmly commended. 
The Kansas City schools have made splendid progress 
under his administration. He was also identified with 
many local movements for improving the city, notably 
the Social Service club. He has been for years a faith- 
ful student of all phases of progress in school affairs, 
and an active attendant at the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A. It is a burning shame that a 
man of his devotion and caliber is permitted to be kicked 
out of office by political partisans. 

Oh, that the day may be soon when organized school 
communities will stand guard over the common schools 
and keep them unsullied from demagogic pollution ! 
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"Cailasciniin Educational Immortality. 


There are times when one cannot possibly stick to 

“senatorial courtesy,” especially when a worthy col- 
league is so painfully wrong in his attitude toward a 
reaily great man as the editor of the New England 
Journal of Education has shown himself to be in recent 
utterances. As a matter ef simple guidance for future 
students of the history of education, something must be 
said. Poor Winship! If the effect upon his feelings 
could have been foreseen the editor’s conscience might 
perhaps have persuaded itself that no student of educa- 
tion would ever be misled by the Journal of Education 
or that the Parker editorials were unmistakably double- 
faeed, or anything else rather than cause a brother edi- 
tor to be 80 thoroly upset. First Brother Winship 
printed some “fair propositions” after the style of “Bet 
you ten to one that this isn’t so; bet you fifteen to seven 
that that isn’t so; bet youa hundred to ten that you 
are wrong there,” etc. Next appeared a wretched pun 
about hiding behind a vaile. That pun alone, if it could 
have been foreseen, would have been sufficient to deter 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL from saying anything. And there 
may be yet worse things when the following necessary 
comments concerning the Durham speech on “Colonel 
Parker as a Leader,” are read in the Boston sanctum. 

Dr. Winship’s well-known adroitness in saying eulo- 
gistic things about people, coupled with his splendid 
platform presence and rhetorical skill would make him 
a most desirable speaker for a Parker Memorial pro- 
gram, if his attitude were not so deplorably erroneous 
and unreasonable. However, he was invited to speak at 
the memorial meeting at Durham, N. H., and speak he did. 
His speech as published in a local paper reveals a most 
peculiar mode of passing judgment on a great educa- 
tional reformer. A correspondent who occcupies an 
important educational position in New Hampshire, 
writes, in sending the paper, that the published report is 
accurate, and the ear-marks also indicate that itis. In 
the second part an attempt is made to set forth rea- 
sons for some of Parker’s claims to educational immor- 
tality ; this is reprinted on another page of this num- 
ber. It certainly contains enough implications to gall 
people who have thoughtfully watched the educational 
current in the last twenty five years, without the por- 
tion whose object is to explain why Parker may fail in 
the historical arena of education. Nevertheless, a few 
of the statements in the omitted part are in need of 
some comment, if only as an indication of what mischief 
can be done by people who lack the true perspective for 
judging men and measures, when they attempt to speak 
with authority on matters which none but trained stu- 
dents of the history of education ought to essay to han- 
dle. 

Dr. Winship said at Durham : 

“Horace Mann is the one American who is morally 
sure of lasting fame asan educator. His fame rests upon 
his position as a pioneer, upon the fact that he cham- 
pioned many distinct ideals most of which have become 
the practice of educators |since his death, because he 
wrote great state reports which were reprinted in other 
states of the Union and in England, and were translated 
and reprinted in European countries, and because he 
made a crisis with the thirty-one Bosten masters and 
was master of the situation.” 

In the educational history of America and of the 
world Horace Mann is immortalized | for quite other 
things than those mentioned here. “His fame rests 
upon his position as a pioneer” is an expression too 
vague: there were educational pioneers long before 
Mann, and among his contemporaries were men and 
women who did quite as much pioneering as he. “He 
championed many distinct ideals, most of which have 
become the practice of educators since his death” is 
also too general a statement and might be applied to a 
dozen or more educators prominent in their day and 
generation whom history cannot recall even by name 
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tho the educational archivists may have recorded them 
in bold letters. ‘‘ Because he wrote great state reports” 
Mann's place in history would have been established 
without these extra props ; their value consists chiefly 
in the vivid pictures they give of the state of education 
in his time and of the reformer’s method of exposing 
malpractice and promoting: progress and the adoption of 
his educational ideas. As to the fight with the Boston 
schoolmasters, that ‘‘ point” can only raise a smile. 
The “crisis” showed simply that Mann was very human 
and lost his temper as other good New Englanders have 
done before and since his day when tackled in open 
field; instead of answering the criticisms that were 
raised, he called names. Mann’saction in that “crisis” 
has not in the least prevented him from winning immor- 
tality in the annals of public education, but ‘to refer to 
it as something that added to the luster of his name is 
simply a delicious bit of naivete—a pretty conceit. 


Mann’s Centribution to Humanity. 


Horace Mann is the founder of the common school, a 
distinctively new social idea—or shall we say ideal? 
for the fullness ef that immortal conception has only 
been very partially realized as yet. His great claim to 
immortality rests upon his discovery, agitation, and 
successful inauguration of the thought expressed in 
that classic phrase of his, ““ Universal education of the 
people in common schools free to all.” Perhaps there 
ought to be added that Mann was the first to declare 
it to be “the obligation of a state, on the great princi- 
ples of natural law and natural equity, to maintain free 
schools for the universal education of its people,” but to 
the writer this “obligation of the state” has always 
seemed to be logically implied in the previously quoted 
classic phrase, as also, by philosophic inference, Mann’s 
definition of education as “co-operation with God in the 
elevation of the human race.” All the other things 
Horace Mann did and said for the advancement of the 
cause of education add to the inspirational force of his 
life, and enrich the student of his biography with valu- 
able ideas. But all that would have disappeared long 
since if it were not for the immortal idea the discernment 
of which won for Mann a place upon the world’s roll of 
honer. Just so Rousseau’s lesser ideas are being read 
because of the one thing that established his fame : his 
successful agitation for a return of humanity from 
highly developed artificiality to simplicity “according 
to nature.” 

Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Others, 


Dr. Winship is safe in mentioning Comenius, Pesta- 
lozzi, and Froebel as historic names in the world’s edu- 
cational advancement. What he says concerning 
Parker, Page, Philbrick, Wickersham, Bateman, Shel- 
don, and Barnard is not as wise and may be ealled a 
jumble by some. This is how he puts it: 

“Comenius, Pestalozzi,and Froebel are names to con- 
jure with in the world’s arena. Horace Mann alone 
shines brighter and brighter in the American educa- 
tional firmament. In the presence ef such facts it is 
assuming much to express the hope that Francis W. 
Parker, the New Hampshire boy, will win in an arena 
where Page and Philbrick, Wickersham and Bateman, 
Sheldon and Barnard may fail. 

“Tt were foolhardy to say unreservedly that Francis 
Wayland Parker will win educational ‘immortality. He 
is no friend to the memory ef this noble man who as- 
sumes too much, who claims to know what is now un- 
knowable.” ' 


Judging from Dr. Winship’s attitude toward Parker 
one may be reasonably sure that he would not have been 
among the few educatioval men of two and a half cen- 
turies ago who proclaimed Comenius to be one of the 
immortal prophets in education. We may be absolutely 
certain that Pestalozzi would have been disposed of by 
him in just about the same way as Parker, perbaps with 
even less respect. Pestalozzi was even more “all heart, 
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struggling with an inadequate logical capacity to ex- 
pound the great truths discovered by his vision ; he 
could not spell correctly ; his personal appearance would 
not have suited those who came out to see “a nan 
clothed in white raiment ;” he had quarrels with his as- 
sociates in which he did not always preserve that devo- 
tion to highest principles which controlled bis every act 
in the education of children; all this would have 
afforded to one lacking educational perspective an 
abundance of topics and arguments for publicly declar- 
ing that it is nothing short ef foolhardiness to assume 
that Pestalozzi “will win educational immortality.” The 
satires and ponderous argumentative criticisms that 
were circulated to bury Pestalozzi, with al! that his 
name stood for in education, are to be found only on 
the shelves of pedagogic curio collectors, while Pesta- 
lozzi’s name shines brighter than it ever did in the life- 
time of the great reformer. 

. Seme time in the near future THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will treat of the distinctive things that Francis Way- 
land Parker stands for in the history of American edu- 
cation, tho some people may consider this a downright 
and foolhardy presumption. Columbus’ trick with the 
egg was just as presumptuous in impossibility before its 
execution. 


w 
Ohio State Normal Schools. 


Ohio is to have state normal schools. A law has re- 
cently been passed to that effect by the general! assem- 
bly of the state. Upon the authorities of Ohio univer- 
sity at Athens, and Miami, at Ox‘ord, devolves the duty 
of organizing, not later than September, 1903, “at their 
repective institutions a normal school which shall be co- 
ordinate with existing courses of irstruction and shall 
be maintained in such a state of efficiency as to provide 
theoretical and practical training for all students de- 
siring to prepare themselves for the work of teach- 
ing.” 

The act provides for a levy upon the taxable property 
of the state of one-thirtieth of a mill upon each dollar 
of the valuation of such taxable property. This levy 
will produce an annual income of about $65,000 which 
will be divided between Ohio university and the Miami 
university in the ratio of seven to five. 


The Normal College at Athens. 


“The Normal College of Ohio University ” will open 
with the fall term of the university, Sept. 9, 1902. 

The work scheduled for the degree of bachelor of 
pedagogy will cover four years, after the comple- 
tion of three years’ work of a preparatory grade. It 
is purposed to make the work of the normal college 
broader and more distinctively professional than that of 
the present pedagogical course of the university. The 
aim will be to offer four grades of work to persons de- 
siring to make preparation for teaching : 

1. A strong two-year course, admission to which will 
require a preparation, on the part of the student, fully 
equal to one he would acquire by the completion of a 
good four-year high school course or the preparatory 
course of this institution or any institution having a 
like high scholastic standing. For the satisfactory 
completion of this course, which will include academic 
and professional work and ample training-school prac- 
tiee, a diploma will be given. 

2. A more thoro professional course, covering a 
full four-year period and, while clearly differentiated 
from them, the equal, in scholarship and training 
power, of any of the existing college courses. This 
course will lead to the degree of bachelor of pedagogy. 

3. A preparatory courge, at the outset at least, will 
be a necessity. This will be abandoned just as soon as 
conditions will permit. The college authorities have no 
wish or intention to invite the presence of persons who 
can secure desirable preparatory work elsewhere. 
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4. A special course for deserving teachers who wish 
a better academic education and more professional prep- 
aration for their work, but who by reason of compelling 
circumstances, have not time to complete the course 
leading to a diploma or a degree. 

Mr. Henry G. Wiliiams who has been for several 
years past superintendent of schools at Marietta, 
Ohio, has been appointed dean of the new normal col- 
lege at Athens. The appointment is generally ap- 
proved in Ohio, and is certainly a well-deserved promo- 
tion. Mr. Williams has had twenty years of experience 
as teacher and su- <a 
perintendent, and , 
has taught every 
grade from the 
country school to 
the high school. 
He was born in 
Highlandcountyin 
1865, received his 
earlier education in 
the public schools, 
his advanced edu- 
cation at the Na- @ 
tional Normal uni- * 
versity. He has 
had charge of the 
department of ped- 
agogy in the latter 
institution, and for 
the past six years 
has been at the head of the Marietta public schools. 
He is very successful also as an institute lecturer. 

Mr. Williams has for a number of years made a spe- 
cial study of psychology, the science and methods of 
teaching and kindred subjects. He has made an exten- 
sive study of school systems and school management, 
and has devoted much time to the training of teachers. 
He is the author of several books, is a contributor te 
THE ScHOOL JOURNAL and other educational periodi- 
cals, and is editor of the Ohio Teacher. 

Lr 

The appaling catastrophe on the island of Martinique 
has called the attention of the entire world to this little 
island, birthplace of the unfortunate Empress Josephine. 
According to the latest statistics the total population 
of the island numbered 185,000 people,of whom 25,000 
were white. 25000, lived in St. Pierre. How mary of 
these have perished in the terrible cataclysm of last 
week is not yet known, but the dead are already number 
ed by tens of thousands. 

The volcano of Mt. Pelée was last in eruption in 
August, 1851. In 1767 about 1,600 people perished in 
an earthquake on the island. In 1839 Fort Royal, 
which was then the capital, was visited by an earth- 
quake which killed about 700. 

The Spaniards discovered Martinique in 1493. The 
French settled it in 1635; it was captured by the 
British later, restored to the French, captured by the 
British again and again restored to the French. It 
has an area of 880 square miles. 

Scientific records develop the: fact that an earth- 
quake in the Lesser Antilles was predicted soon after 
the West Indian earthquake of 1851. Altho the 
volcanoes were quiescent at that time it was believed by 
scientists that they would be likely to upturn the earth 
in that region in about fifty years. Accordingly, gov- 
ernment experts in Washington were not surprised to 
hear of the disastrous ending of St. Pierre. 

There are two theories with respect to seismic dis- 
turbances: one is that earthquakes result from the 
spasmodic acceleration of the secular folding of rocks 
and masses, whose centrum is at the mouths of large 
rivers where prodigious quantities of silt are collected : 
the other holds to volcanic origin. To the former 
cause, which is known as “ overloading,” is due the dis- 
aster on Martinique. 


Henry G. Williams, Marietta, O. 
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Regions near water basins at the foot of long, slop- 
ing territory are the dumping ground of vast quantities 
of sediment. This is particularly true ef the West 
India islands and the regions about the Mississippi. 
Such regions are peculiarly susceptible to subterranean 
explosions from overloading. President Roosevelt in 
the name of the people of the United States is hasten- 
ing assistance to the sufferers at Martinique with char- 
acteristic promptness and executive force. 


Sr 


The Old Red School-House. III. 
@LD-FASHIONED TEACHING. 


Now one by one the higher reading classes, 
Composed of awkward lads and buxom lasses 
Upon front benches separate places take 

And watch intently for each new mistake. 

Some read their lines with simple childish grace, 
Some inattentive seldom know the place ; 

About their words some gawky stupid louts 
Forever seem to have perplexing doubts. 

Some to each word must add a syllable ; 

It’s the ah man-ah as if illy able 

To grasp the meaning of the coming words 
Without the aid the added ah affords. 

With class after class the master now proceeds 
And to each one he gives the help he needs. 

At last unto the ciphering class he comes 

And to each lad and lass explains the sums. 

No effort made to keep them all together 

For each proceeds regardless of the other. 
Genius, talent, individuality 

Are never sacrificed to dull mediocrity. 

The grammar class next parses and construes 
And joint by joint they vivisect the muse ; 

Or by severe grammatical synopsis 

They seek the beauties of Bryant’s Thanatopsis. 
This done, the master calls the spelling class ; 
Across the floor the boys and girls all pass ; 

And side by side a long extended row 

They stand, and each with care a crack doth toe. 
And now the master gives word after word, 
Familiar some and others never heard 

By children save when given out to spell ; 

Of grown up folks, few could their meaning tell. 
The scholars spell and next the words define 
And quick the dunces pass adown the line ; 

No check their downward progress ere may know, 
Till at the foot they can no farther go. 


Far at the foot there stands a tiny girl 

Her forehead shaded by a golden curl ; 

And in and out her trembling fingers twine 

As word after word comes passing down. the line. 
Number ene has missed ; she stands with lips apart, 
For well she knows that very word by heart. 

The word is missed by every girl and boy, 

Until it comes to her; with breathless joy 

She spells the word, and then with crimson face, 
She passes up the line and takes first place. 


Now silence reigns and o’er the quiet forms 
A soothing murmur rises as of swarms 

Of bees that leave the teeming mother hive 
And seek another home in which to thrive. 


Smile not, ye teachers, in our modern schools 
Who teach en masse by theoretic rules ; 
New fangled methods cannot brains create, 
Nor genius put into a bumpkin’s pate. 


Not all that’s good is new in modern schools, 
Nor were the old time teachers always fools ; 
They fostered self-reliant industry ; 
Developed character and honesty. 

Show us the men the modern systems train 
Who now surpass in energy and brain 

Their fathers trained in rural district schools, 
Untrammeled by strict pedagogic rules. 


System is good when used in moderation 
But red tape is a vile abomination 
Which hinders all originality, 
And takes from teaching all vitality. 
MELVIN Hix. 
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National Educational Association. 


Forty-First Annual Convention to be held in Minneapolis, Minn., July 7-11, 1902. 


The Executive Committee of the NaTionaL EDUCATIONAL 
ASS@CIATION is authorized to announce the following railway 
basing rates and ticket conditions. 


BASING RATES AND TICKET CONDITIONS 


Rates—A rate of one first-class limited fare for theround trip, 
plus $2.00 membership fee, has been granted by the following 
Associations: 

THE WESTERN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, 

THE CENTRAL PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, 

THE PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION, 

THE NEW ENGLAND PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, 

THE SOUTHEASTERN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, 

THE SOUTHWESTERN PASSENGER BUREAU, 

THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, 

The MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAUL AND SAULT STE. MARIE, RY. with 
its connections, the CANaDIAN PaciFic Ry., the DETROIT AND 
CLEVELAND NAVIGATION Co., and the DETROIT AND BUFFALO 
S. S. Co., have concurred in the same rates and ticket conditions 
from eastern points. 

THE NORTHERN PaciFic Ry., THE GREAT NORTHERN RY. and 
THE Soo-Paciric Ry. have united in granting arate of $52.00, 
including membership fee, from all North Pacific Coast points to 
Minneapolis and return; from Spokane, Lewiston and Kootenai 
common points, $44.50; from Helena, Butte and Anaconda, $34.50; 
and a rate of one fare for the round trip, plus 2.00 membership, 
from all points in Montana, Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
Manitoba on their respective lines. 

THE OREGON RAILROAD & NAVIGATION Company will make, 
via Huntington and the Missouri River, the same rates, dates of 
sale, and ticket conditions from Portland, Puget Sound and inter- 
mediate points as the Northern lines named in the preceding para- 
graph, 

Dates of Sale—The dates of sale in the territories of the 
respective associations will be as follows: 

Western Passenger Association, July 7 and 8 from points 
within a radius of 150 miles from Minneapolis; ‘from all other 
points July 5, 6 and 7. 

Central, Trunk Line, New England, and Southeastern Pas- 
senger Associations, July 4, 5, and 6; sale to be so regulated 
that tickets will be presented at the gateways of the Western 
Passenger Association on July 5, 6, and 7. 

‘Trans-Continental Passenger Association from points in Cali- 
fornia, July 1 and 2; from points west of Coloradocommon points 
and Cheyenne, July 3 and 4; sale to be so regulated that tickets 
will be presented at the gateways of the Western Passenger 
Association on its authorized dates of sale. 

Southwestern Passenger Bureau, July 5, 6, and 7 from points 
fn Missouri; July 5 and 6 from points in Indian and Oklahoma 
Territories and from points in Texas north of aline drawn from 
Big Springs thru Comanche, Waco, and Lufkin; and July 4 and 5 
from poiats in Texas south of the line named. 

The dates of sale from North Pacific Coast points will be June 
28, July 1 and 3; from Spokane, Lewiston, Huntington, and Koot- 
enaicommon points, June 29, July 2,3 and 4; from Helena, Butte, 
and Anaconda, Mont., July 4, 5,'‘and 6; going limit July 10. 

The several lines not connected with the above named asso- 
ciations will grant corresponding dates of sale providing for 
arrival in Minneapolis on July 6, 7, and 8. 

Limits and Stop-overs—aAll tickets will provide for continu- 
ous passage in both directions excepting; 

Stop-overs at and west of Colorado common points will be 
granted on the return trip on tickets from Trans-Continental 
Association territory; also a stop-over will be granted at 
Mackinac, Mich., on tickets reading via the Soo Line and the 
Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 

®@ Tickets from the North Pacific Coast and intermediate points 
will allow for stop-overs in each direction within transit limits 
except that on tickets reading via Huntington and the Missouri 
River stop-overs will not be allowed east of Colorado common 
points and Cheyenne. 

Tickets are limited to leave Minneapolis on thereturatrip not 
earlier than July 8 nor later than July 14, with the provision 
that tickets may be extended for return on any date not later 
than September 1st, by depositing the same with the Joint Rail- 
way Agent at Minneapolis between July 8 and 14, inclusive, and 
paying a deposit and validation fee of fifty cents. 

All tickets must be validated for return by the Joint Agent; 
for validation of tickets not deposited a charge of twenty-five 
cents will be made. 

The Southeastern Passenger Association has granted an 
extension for return until October 1st on tickets from pointssouth 
of the Ohio river and east of the Mississippi river, subject to the 
concurrent action of the Western Passenger Association and the 
Central Passenger Association. It is believed that such action 
will be taken. This will enable teachers from the southern states 
to remain in Minnesota until the opening of their school year. 
Announcement of final action will be made thru the June issues of 
the Educational Press. 


TABLE OF RATES 
(Based upon one fare for the round trip plus $2.00 membership fee) 
From Eastern Points 


Boston, $35.50; $31.50* Philadelphia, $31.70 
Springfield, 33.50; 31.50 Washington 31.00 
Albany, N. ¥., 32.50; 31.65 Montreal, 30.50 
New York, 33.50; 31.50 Toronto, 23.65 
From Southern Points ‘ 
Chathegnegns Tenn., $29.70 Charleston, S.C. $33.50 
Nash enn., 225.20 New Orleans, ° 35.35 
Atlanta, Ga., 83.80 Galveston, Texas 36.90 
From Central Points 
Buffalo, $26.60; 25.10; 20.50+¢ Chicago, $13.50 
Pittsburgh, $25.50; 24.00 Peoria, 13.75 
Detroit, 20. 25; 17°00+¢ St. Lan, 18.00 
Cincinnati, Louisville 21.50 Kansas City, 15.55 
From Western Points 
San Francisco, $7240 Silver City, N. Mex. $438.70 
Los Feocnle an 72.40 Albuquerque, * "63.00 
brs 20 Las Vegas, 37.70 
Boise, 1 7.00 Lewiston, Idaho, 44.50 
ver daho other pnrren common points), 27.90 
Salt Lake City and Ogden, 38.75 
{Portland and Puget Sound points, 52.00 
eee and Kootenai points, 44.50 
elena, Butte, Anaconda, 34.50 


*Where two or more rates are named different routes are in- 


+By lake steamers and rail via Mackinac. 
SIDE TRIPS 


Pacific Coast Excursions—A roundtrip rate of $45 00from 
Minneapolis to Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle, is granted by the 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern and Soo-Pacific lines, good 
going and returning the same line or going one line and return- 
ing via either of the other lines; or returning via Colorado 
‘and the Missouririver for an additional charge of $2.50. Tickets will 
‘pe on sale at Minneapolis for ten days from July 11 to 21 inclusive, 
‘and will be good for return until Sept. 15. Stop-overs will be allowed 
jat points west of Minmeapolis on both going and returning trips 
‘within the transit limits of the ticket, and at points west of Col- 
'orado common points and Cheyenne for those returning via 
logden and the Missouri river. 

A round trip rate of $47.50 is offered to Portland, Ore., and 
Puget Sound points, via the Missouri river and Ogden, returning 
‘via the same line or via any northern route, with the same dates 
of sale and return limits. 

9 Colorado and Utah Excursions—On July 11, 12, and 13, 
immediatety following the convention, round trip tickets good 
for return until October 31 will be on sale at Minneapolis, as 
follows: 

To Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo, Colo., —< 

To Glenwood Springs, Colo., 


To Ogden and Salt i. City, Utah 00 
To Hot Springs, S. D., $20.00; to Deadwood, S.D., 22. '90 


These tickets will be limited to continuous passage in both 
directions except that stop-overs will be allowed at and west of 
Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo within transit limits. 

From July 14 to 31st, inclusive, round trip tickets will beon 
sale as follows, good for return until September 15, 


To Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo, Colo. = 
To Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah 10 
To HotSprings, S. D., $24.20; to Deadwood, S. D., 37. 40 


It is expected that an arrangement will be authorized by 
which the return portion of tickets reading between Minneapolis 
and Chicago may be made good, apon special request at the time 
of deposit, for returning direct from the Missouri river; this will 
apply for the accommodation of those who take a side trip to 
Colorado, orto the Pacificcoast, returning via Ogden and Missouri 
river points. 

Yellowstene Park Excursions—On July 12 an excur- 
sion party will leave Minneapolis via the Northern Pacific 
Railway for the tour of Yellowstone Park. A rate of $85.00 will 
be made for the round trip including railway transportation, 
dining-car meals, one double berth in standard sleeper en route, 
and a complete tour of the Park for five and one-half days, includ- 
ing transportation, meals, and lodging in the Park. 

,»Should 100 or more join this excursion a special train will 
be provided, otherwise reservations will be made in special sleepers 
attached to the regular train. Applications for reservations for 
this party should be made to the city ticket agent of the Northern 
Pacific Railway at Minneapolis. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Ry. will sell 
tickets on July 12 leaving Minneapolis at 9:30 a. m. for a person- 
ally conducted tour of the Yellowstone Park, going via Denver, 
the Denver & Rio Grande R. R., Salt Lake City and Monida, re 
turning via The Oregon Short Line, the Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line. The rate will be $85.00 for the round trip in- 
cluding stage transportation and hotels in the Park; these tickets 
will be good for return until September 1st. Stop-overs in 
Colorado and Utah will be granted. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company announces 
that it will participate in the same rate as named in the foregoing 
— Deoubtiess the rate will apply via other Minneapolis 

end Missouri sims Mage 
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The Canadian Rockies and Kootenai Excursions—TheSoo- 
Pacific Line will sell tickets at Minneapolis July 12 to 21, 
inclusive, at a round trip rate of $40.00 to Nelson, Robson, and 
Rossland, B. C., and return before September15, going via 
Crow's Nest route or Revelstoke; or going via one route and 
feturning the other. This excursion will include all the attractive 
features of the Canadian Rockies and the Kootenai Lakes. 

@The same line will grant a rate of $50.00 for the round trip, 
{including sleeping car berths and meals en route, to the Canadian 
National Park (Banff, Alberta) and return. 


Special Rates to Montana Points—Tickets at a special rate 
of $40.00 for the reund trip, with return limit of September ist, 
will be on sale for ten days fetiowing the convention, to the fol- 
lowing points: 

Spokane, Keotenai commen poizts, Helena, Butte, Anaconda 
Great Falls, Kalispell, Columbia Falls, Belton (Lake McDonald), 
Wenatchee, etc. by either the Northern Pacific orthe Great North- 
ern Railway. 

To Sault Ste. Marie and Eastern Points—The Soo Line 
authorizes the announcemert of the following round trip rates, 
for July 12 to 2istimclusive: to Sault Ste. Marie and Mackinac 
Island, $13.50; tlhemce via the Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 
and the Detroit & Buffalo Steamship Co., to Detreit, $15.00; to 
Cleveland, Okio, $16.50; to Buffalo, N. Y., $18.60. All tickets 
will be good fer return until September 15. 

To Duluth and Superter—A round trip rate of $4.30 will be 
offered by all limes to these two cities at the head of Lake Superi- 
or, on July 11 to 14, inclusive, tickets good for return within 
ten days of date of sale. 

To North Shore Poiats, Lake Superior—The Great North- 
ern, the Northern Pacific, and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railway Companies will offer a special rate following 
the convention, for excursions to Port Arthur and Isle Royale via 
Duluth and Lake Superior steamers. 

To Seuth Shore Points, Lake Superior—The Northern 
Pacific and the Great Northern Railway Companies will sell ex- 
cursion tickets to Houghton and Marquette, Mich., and return, 
via Duluth, and the Duluth South Shore and Atlantic Ry. as 
follows; to Houghton, $12.30; to Marquette, $11.40. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Com- 
pany will offer a low round trip rate via Duluth and Lake 
Superior steamers to Houghton, Hancock and Marquette. 


. SPECIAL STUDY EXCURSIONS 


Natural History Excursion—A patty wil be organized tor 
atrip to the Pacific coast and a month or more of study at the 
Minnesota Seaside Station on the Straits of Juan De Fuca, Port 
Renfrew, Vancouver Island. The plan is to leave Minneapolis in 
special cars at the close of the convention, July 12, via the 
Soo-Pacific Line. Ample time will be allowed for stop-overs 
at various points in the Canadian Rockies and the Selkirks. The 
staff of imstructors will be as follows: 

PROFESSOR CONWAY MACMILLAN, Director-in-Chief, University of 

Minnesota. 

PROFESSOR RAYMOND OSBURN, University of Ohio. 
PROFESSOR K. YENDO (Rigakushi), Imperial University of Tokio. 
MIss JOSEPHINE E. TILDEN, University of Minnesota. 

Classes will be organized, as may be required, for the study of 
the magnificent faunal and floral wealth of the coast of Vancou- 
ver Islaad within easy access of the Station. 

A full accouat of the Minmesota Seaside Station appeared in 
the Popular Science Monthly fer January, 1902, which will enable 
anyone interested to form an idea of its character. 

For rates including transportation, sleeping cars, and subsist- 
ence at the Station, apply to Director-in-Chief, PROFESSOR CON- 
way MacMrm an, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Geographical and Geological Excursion—An excursion 
party willleave Minneapolis on Saturday, July 12, under the 
escort and management of Proressor C. W. Hat of the Depart- 
ment of Geology, University of Minnesota, for a twenty days’ 
study of the sources of the Mississippi river and the Lake 
Superior basin. 

, The first day’s route will be along the upper Mississippi river 
and thru the Lake region of Minnesota to Cass Lake. Sunday 
will be spent in camp among the lakes and pines of the proposed 
National Park in the Leech Lake Indian Reservation. The fol- 
lowing week will be given to a study of the great Mesabe Iron 
Range; the Vermilion Iron Range; and a four days’ canoe-trip, 
with trained Indian canoe-men and guides along rjvers and lakes 
of the International Boundary. 

From Port Arthur the party will pass around Lake Superior 
by rail, or across by steamer, to Sudbury where a visit will be 
made to its nickel mines; a day will be spent at the locks and 
power dams of Sault Ste. Marie; thence a trip by boat to Mac- 
kinac and visit to the beautiful burial island of Pere Marquette; 
thence by rail to Marquette and its iron mines; afterward a visit 
to the Michigan College of Mines at Houghton and to the Calu- 
met and Hecla copper mines with the smelting works at Lake 
Linden. 

The party will then go to Duluth by railand give twodays to 
a study of its harbor and industries; the drowned valley of the 
St. Louis river; the ancient lava flows amd lake erosion. The 
return to Mimneapolis will be through the valicy of the Nemadji 
river, past its sandstone quarries and through. the sand dunes of 
Anoka county. 

The trip is estimated to cover 2,000, miles of a mest interest- 
ing geological and geographical section; will eccupy about twenty 
days of time and cost for all expenses of transportation and sub 
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sistence not to exceed $85.00. 

Further information will be"given by the Director, PROFESSOR 
C. W. HaLt, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

To Other Points—Several resorts named below, as St. Croix 
Falls, Taylors Falls, Duluth, and Frontenacon Lake Pepin, are of 
striking geographic and geologic imterest. Competent scientific 
conductors may be had for parties to these points on application 
at the State University. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Ry. Co. will 
make a special rate of $2.00 for the round trip to Menomonie, 
Wis.,—tickets on sale July 12, 13, 14, good for return within ten 
days—for parties wishing to visit the Srour MANUAL TRAINING 
ScHOOLs, which will be open for inspection of the buildings and 
appliances at any time during July. Superintendent Jupson E. 
Hoyt, of the city schools-of Menomonie, will be in attendance at 
the Convention and willtake pleasure in directing parties who 
may_wish to make this visit. 3 


THE LAKE RESORTS OF MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


The ten thousaad beautiful lakes of Minnesota afford 
numberless vacation resorts. Most of these lakes have 
wooded shores and gravelly beaches, and abound in fish. A 
special effort has been made to secure low rates to these 
delightful resting places, with extension of tickets for return 
until September 1st. 

» At all places named, excellent hotels and boarding cot- 
tages may be found at rates usually varying from $1.00 to 
$2.00 per day, or $5.00 to $8.00 per week. In many places 
still cheaper accommodations may be found, and at most 
places full equipment for camping parties may be rented at 
very reasonable prices. 

Chief among the side trip attractions near Minneapolis 
may be named Lake Minnetonka, which affords practically 
unlimited accommodations, and is reached from Minneapolis 
within an hour’s ride at a round trtp rate of fifty cents. 


Soo Line Resorts—The Soo Line offers the following round 
trip rates to various resorts in Minnesota and Wisconsin, only a 
few of which are named below. Tickets will be on sale for ten 
days tollowing the convention and will be good for return on any 
date before September 15. The number of miles mentioned 
indicates the distance from Minneapolis. 

In Minnesota: Buffalo, 36 miles, $2.00, (five lakes). 

Maple Lake, 44 miles, $2.00, (ten Lakes withim three miles). 
Aunandale, 50 miles, $2.00, (ten lakes within five miles). 

South Haves, 55 miles, $2.00, (eleven lakes within three miles). 
Payuesville, 82 miles, $2.00, (cottages on Lake Koronis for rent). 
Glenwood, $3 6@ (100 cottages for rent on Lake Minnewaska.) 
Elbow Lake, 160 miles, $4.80, (Lake Pomme de Terre and others.) 

In Wisconsin: Osceola, 42 miles, $1.10 (six lakes). 

St. Croix Falls, 52 miles, $1.50 (three lakes and St. Croix river). 
Balsam Lake, 59 miles, $1.70. Rice Lake, 104 miles, $3.05. 
Similar rates will apply te various points in North Dakota. 


Reserts on Line of Northern Pacific Raitlway—Tickets will 
be on sale July 12 to 21, inclusive, to all points reached by thislinein 
Minnesota and North Dakota at one fare for the round trip, with 
return limit September 15. A few of the most attractive places 
are noted: 

Taylors Falls and the Dalles of the St. Croix (70 miles), $1.50; 
Interstate Park, beautiful scenery, good fishing, comfortable 
hotels. 

Battle Lake and Clitheral (the heart of the Lake Region), $5.33. 

Detroit Lakes (280 miles), $5.81—a chain of beautiful lakes, 
fishing unusually good; shores dotted with tourists’ camps; daily 
steamer service. 

Walker (Leech Lake Indian Reservation), $6.17—proposed 
National Park. 

Bemidji (230 miles), $7.27; the home of Minnehaha, Hia 
watha and Nokomis; the virgin greund for the tourist and fisher- 
man; the heart of the pine forests; excellent hotels, boarding 
houses and camping facilities at very reasonable rates. 

Resorts on Line of Great Northern Rallway—Special excur- 
sion tickets will be on sale July 12 to 21st, inclusive, to various 
points of interest on the lime of the Great Northern Railway in 
Minnesota and North Dakota at one fare for the round trip, with 
final return limit September 15. A few of the most attractive 
vacation resorts are named below: 

Lake Minnetonka, $.50. LakeWaconia (Coney Island), $1.00. 

Paynesville (nine lakes), $2.00. Spicer (Green Lake), $2.98. 

Osakis(Osakis Lake),$3.62. Geneva Beach( Lake Geneva)$3.87. 

Alexandria (several lakes), $3.95. Big Stone Lake, $5.80. 

Elbow Lake (Lake Pomme de Terre and others), $4.81. 

Park Rapids, $5.52. Walker (Leech Lake), $6.17. 

Cass Lake (several lakes especially attractive), $6.82. 

Bemidji (large lakes, surrounded by pine forests), $7.27. 


Resorts on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.—The chief 
resorts on this lime are as follows: 

Lake Minnetonka, excellent hotels and boarding houses; 
cottages and camping outfits for rent at various points; fine fish- 
ing, sailing and bathing. Round trip fare 50 cents. 

Prior Lake (30 miles), one of Minnesota’s most beautiful 
resorts. Round trip fare $1.65. 

Frontenac (60 miles), on Lake Pepin; excellent hotel, and 
boarding houses, cottages for rent. Round trip, $2.00. 
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Big Stone Lake (179 miles). Forest-lined shores; mineral 
springs; superior fishing; steamers, launches and sail boats; excel- 
lent hotel accommodations; cottages and tents for rent at Simp- 
son Park. Round trip, $5.80. 

Resorts ea Chicago, St. Paul, Minacapolis 4 Omaha Ry.— 
Tickets will be em sale for ten days following the convention, 
good for return September 15th, to the following pointsin Wiscon- 
sin and intermediate stations: 


Shell Lake $2.95 Hayward $3.95 
Solon Springs 4.20 Birchwood 3.25 
. Chetek 3.05: Rice Lake 3.05 


Ashland, Washburn and Bayfield, $5.50; situated on Chaqua- 
megon Bay of Lake Superior mear the famous Apostle Islands. 


Resorts on the Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R.—This line 
touches various attractive points on the 300 miles of shore line 
of Lake Miumuctonka, as follows:—Deephaven (Hotel St. Louis), 
Cottagewood, Excelsior, Manitou, Tonka Bay (Lake Park 
Hotel), Minuewashta, etc.; round trip fare to all points, 50 cents. 

To Wacenia (Coney Island), 32 miles, excellent hotel and 
cottages on island in Clear Lake, round trip fare $1.00. 

To Waterville (Tetonka Park), 65 miles from Mimmeapolis, 
round trip fare $2.00; excellent hotels, boating and fishing. 


Reserts ea the Chicago Great Western Railway—A rate 
of $2.00 fer the reuad trip is named to points, as follows, for ten 
days followiag the couvenution, good for return Sept. 15: 

Waterville (Lakes Tetonka, and Sakatah), five hotels. 

Elysian (seven lakes), three hotels and camping facilities. 

Madisom Lake, accommodations for sixty guests, 

All of these places are favorite resorts and are beautifully 
located. 


For special information and illustrated booklets con- 
cerning side trips to the Pacific Coast, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Yellowstone Park, and to the various resorts in 
Minaesota apply to the Minneapolis city ticket agents of 
the respective lines mentioned above. 


HEADQUARTERS—THE WEST HOTEL 


THE NaTionaL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES, and the officers of the various departments will 
have their headquarters in the Banquet Roomof THE WEsT 
HotTE. 

Thirty parlors in the headquarters hotel have bee1 
reserved for state and department headquarters. Engage. 
ments have already been made as follows: 


Minnesota, Parlor Lobby; Ohio, Parlor 274; 
Illinois, Parlors A and B; Missouri, Parlor 201; 
Chicago T’chrs.’ Fed., ParlorC; North Dakota, Parlor 202; 
Indiaua Educa: Dep’t, Parlor D; Pennsylvania, Parlor 204; 
Indiana, Parlor 112; Kentucky, Parlor 206; 
New York, Par. 114 and Lobby; Colorado, Parlor 272; 
Iowa, Club Room; Utah, Parlor 218; 
Nebraska, Parlor 126; New Jersey, Parlor 220; 
South Dakota, Parlor 128; Montana, Parlor 205; 
Wisconsin, Partor 130; Florida, Parlor 203; 
Kansas, Parlors 208-210: Maryland, Parlor 213; 
Massachusetts, Par. 214-216; Louisiana, Parlor 270; 
Michigan, Parlor 212; Virginia, Parlor 271; 

California, Parlor 215; 

State Normal School, Winona, Parlor 232: 

State Normal School, Moorhead, Parlor 234. 


HOTELS—AMERICAN PLAN 


The West Hotel (headquarters)— 

The regular commercial rates will prevail during the conven- 
tion; diagrams and printed price lists will be furnished upon appli- 
cation to A. W. Bronson, manager of the West Hotel. 

The following accemmodations are assured at rates per day 
asindicated: 13 rooms, without bath, for one or two persons in 
a room, at $3.00 for each person. 75 rooms, without bath, for 
one person in a room, $3.50; for two persons, $6.00. 18 rooms, 
without bath, for one person in a room, $4.00; for two persons, 
$7.00. 11 rooms, without bath, for two persons in a room, 
$7.00. 11 rooms, without bath, for two persons in aroom, $8.00. 
12 rooms, with bath, for one personin a room, $4.00; for two per- 
sons, $7.00. 7 rooms, with bath, for two persons in a room, 
$8.00. 6 rooms, with bath, for one person, $4.50; for two per- 
sons, $8.00. 8 rooms, without bath, for two persons, $6.00. 4 
roems, with bath, fortwo persons, $9.00. 3 rooms, without 
bath for two persons, $9.00. 22 rooms, without bath, fer four 
persons in a room, $12.00. 6 rooms, without bath, four persons 
in a room, $14.00. 


@ Hotel Windsor. Rates per day for each person, one or mo 
in a room—116 rooms, without bath, at $2.00. ; 
The St. James. Rates per day for each person, one or more 
in a room—80 rooms, without bath, at $2.00. 


The National. Rates perday for each person, one or more in 
a room—90 rooms, without bath, at $2.00; 25 rooms, with bath, 
at $2.50. 
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Golden West Hotel. Rates per day for each person, one or 
more in a room—40 rooms, without bath, at $2.00; 10 rooms, 
without bath, at $2.50; 3 rooms, with bath, at $3.00. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Hotel Nicollet. Rates per day fer eack person; one or more 
in a roem—S85 roems, without bath, at $1.00; 100 rooms, with- 
out bath, at $1.50; 5 rooms, with bath, at $2.00; 10 rooms, with 
bath, at $2.50. 

Hotel Hyser. 12 rooms, without bath, at 75 cents per day, 
one person im a room or 50 cents per day for each person, two or 
more in aroom; 25 rooms, without bath, at $1.00 per day, one 
person in aroom or 75 cents per day for each person, two or 
more in a room; 25 rooms, with bath, at $2.00 per day for each 
person, one or more in a room; 10 rooms, with bath, at $2.50 
per day for each person, one or more in a room. 


Hotel Vendeme (now being remodeled). 80 rooms at 75 
cents per day, one personim aroom or $1.25 per day for each 
room, two persons in a room; 8 rooms at $1.00 per day, one per- 
sonin aroom or 75 cents per day for each person, two or more 
in a roem;32 reoms, with bath, at $1.50 per day for each person, 
one Or mose in a room. 


Hotel Brunswick. Rates per day foreach person, two or 
more in a room—10 rooms at 50 cents; 40 reoms at 75 cents; 40 
rooms at $1.00; 6 rooms, with bath, at $1.50; 4 rooms, with 
bath, at $2.00. 

Russell Coffee House. 60 rooms at 50 cents, 75 cents, and 
$1.00 for each person, two or more in a room. 

Golden West Hotel. 25 rooms at 75 cents per day, one per- 
son in a reem or 50 cents per day for each person, two ormore in 
a room; 10 rooms at $1.00 per day, one personin aroom or 75 
cents per day for each person, two or more in aroom; 3 rooms, 
with bath, $1.50 per day, one person in a room, or $1.25 per day 
for each person, two or more im a room. 

Windsor Hotel. 116 rooms, without bath, at $1.00 per day 
for each persen, one or more in a room. 

Hotel Allen. Rates perday for each person with one or 
more ia a room—22 rooms, without bath, at 75 cents; 29 rooms, 
without bath, at $1.00; 8 rooms, with bath, at $1.50. 

The Nattenal Hotel. 40 rooms, without bath, at 75 cents 
per day fer each person, one or more in a room; 50 rooms, with- 
out bath, at $1.00 per day for one person in aroom or 75 cents 
per day foreach peson, two or morein aroom; 15 rooms, with 
bath, at $1.50 per day, one person in a room, or $1.00 per day for 
each person, two or more in a room. 


FAMILY HOTELS 


The following first class family hotels located in the best resi- 
dence districts of the city, will have accommodations for from 
50 to 100 persons each, at prices designated, American plan: 

Holmes Hotel. Hennepin Ave. and 8th St., $2.00 to $2.50 
per day. 

Hotel Berkeley. First Ave. Se. and 13th St., $2.00 per day- 

Hotel Calumet. 1228 Nicollet Ave., $1.50 per day. 

Hetel Clinton. Grant St. and 4th Ave. So., $1.50 to $2.00 
per day. 

Hotel Waverly. Harmon Place and 11th St., $2.00 per day. 

Hotel Richmond. 826 Nicollet Ave., $1.50 per day. 

Hotel San Angelo. 1221 Nicollet Ave., $1.75 per day. 

Hotel Summers. Fourth Ave. So. and 10th St., $1.50 to 
$2.00 per day. 

Hampshire Arms. Fourth Ave. Se. and 9th St., $1.50 to 
$2.00 per day. 


LAKE HOTELS 


Hetel St. Louis, lecated on Lake Minnetonka (reund trip 
to city 5@ cents), will accommodate 20@ guests at $2.00 per day, 
American plan. 

Other hotels at Minnetonka will accommodate guests to 
their capacity at from $1.00 to $2.00 per day. 


PRIVATE HOMES 


The local committee has a large list of approved rooms which 
have been tendered for the use of visitors, in first class boarding 
houses and private homes, at prices ranging from 50 cents to 
$1.00 per day for each person, with an additional charge of 25 
cents each for meals. The committee will be ready to make 
assignment of parties to rooms after June 1st, and will take 
pleasure in locating all members of small parties in the same 
house, if possible; or at least in the same neighborhood. . 

Appiication should be made at the earliest possible date to 
Wallace G. Nye, chairman of the local committee, 533 Andrus 
Building, Minneapolis. 


MEMBERSHIP REGISTRATION—JOINT RAILWAY 
AGENCY : 
All persons, immediately on arrival in Minneapolis, 
should report at the MEMBERSHIP REGISTRATION BUREAU, 


exchange the railway membership coupon for a Membership 
Certificate and Badge; and, at the same time, deposit the 
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railway ticket with the Jonrr Rar.way Acznr, ffextensioa 
of time for return is desired. : 

Assignment of places of entertainment by the Local 
Committee will be made to registered members only. All 
may register as members, either active or associate, by sure 
rendering the railway membership coupon or by paying the 
annual membership fee of $2.00. 

It is expected that the Membership Registration Bureau, 
the Joint Railway Agency, and the Local Entertainment 
Committee will be in the same room, centrally located with 
reference to all railway depots. 

In the purchase of tickets care should be taken to see 
that the ticket is a special “‘N. E. A.” ticket bearing an N. 
E. A. membership coupon, which represents the membership 
fee of $2.00 paid in the purchase price of the ticket and may 
be exchanged at the Membership Registration Bureau in 
Minneapolis for an official membership certificate and a 
coupon for a volume of proceedings of the Minneapolis meet- 
ing. 
In case the ticket sold by the initial line is an Exchange 
Order on a line terminal in Minneapolis, it may not bear 
the membership coupon but should state that the member- 
ship fee is included in the purchase price, and the terminal 
line ticket should bear the membership coupon. Whenever 
two tickets are received (an exchange order and terminal 
line ticket) both should be presented at the time of registra- 
tion. In all cases Membership Registration should be made 
before the tickets are deposited with the Joint Railway 
Agent. 

It should be remembered that all tickets on which ex- 
tension for return later than July 14 is desired, must be 
deposited with the Joint Railway Agent between July8 and 
14, inclusive, and that all ticketsand exchange orders must 
be validated by the Joint Agent immediately before begin- 
ning the return trip. 

A careful reading by the purchaser of all conditions and 
instraetions printed on the ticket will prevent possible mis- 
understandings and errors. 

MAIL AND TELEGRAMS 


To facilitate the distribution of mail matter addressed 
to the members, the Local Convention Committee has ar- 
ranged for the establishment of a Branch Post Office at 
“N. E. A. Convention Hall,’? East Minneapolis, where all 
mail so addressed or mail addressed in care of any official 
of the Association will be received and delivered. 

Telegrams addressed in care of the Association or of 
any of its officials will be received and delivered at the Con- 
vention Hall post office. 

Those preferring to receive their mail at the General 
Delivery of the main Post Office of Minneapolis or at any 
hotel or residence, should have it so addressed. 

LOCAL ORGANIZATION AT MINNEAPOLIS 
GENERAL COMMITTEE 
Wartace G. Nyzg, Chairman and Executive Secretary, 
Commercial Club, No. 533 Andrus B’ld’g. 
CHARLES M. Jorpan, Superintendent of City Schools. 
N. FP. Hawigy, Member of Board of Education. 
Joun A. SCHLENER, Member of Board of Education. 
Conway MacMILLan, Professor in University of Minnesota. 
Sven OFTEDAL, Professor in Augsburg Seminary. 
HENRY DguTSCH, Member of Commercial Club, 
ALFRED W. Paris, Member of Commercial Club. 
Cuaries S. DEVER, Member of Commercial Club. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The B’d. of Education of Minneapolis. THomas F. Quinsy, Pres’t. 
ROBERT PRatTt, J. F. Forcs, F. G. McMILvan, 
N. F. Haw Ley, W. K. Hicks, Joun A. SCHLENER. 
Cyrus NorTHROP, President of University of Minnesota. 
Hon. A. A. AMES, Mayor of Minneapolis. 
Hon. A.C. Paun, President of Commercial Club. 
Hon. J. W. Ovsex, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
James K. Hosmer, Librarian of Minneapolis Public Library. 
Mrs. EMILY B. Harrison, Pres. of Minneapolis Teachers’ Club. 
Davin L. Krsuue, Professor of Pedagogy, Univ. of Minnesota. 
Georcs B. Alton, State Inspector of High Schools. 
A. W. RANKIN, State Inspector of Graded Schools. 
WILLIAM W. Fotwet, Pres. of Minneapolis Park Board. 
IRWEN LEVISTON, Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul. 
S.J. Race, Pres. of Minn. Ed. Association, Redwood Falls, Minn. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES—CHAIRMEN 


Finance—C. L. SAWYER, Ex-principal of So. Side High School. 
Reception—THomas F. QUINBy, Pres. of Board of Education. 
Entertaimment—Mrs. EMILY B. Hareigon, Pres. of Teachers’ Club. 
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State Headquarters—Miss Mary S. Hows, Prin. of Irving School. 
Bureau of Information—Davip H. Pamrer, Prin. of Adams School. 
Exhibits—Hucu B. MarcHBANK, Clerk of Board of Education. 
Halls—A. N. FaRMER, Principal of Seward School. 
Accommodations—JOHN N. GREER, Prin. of Central High School. 
Printing aad Badges—JOsEPH JORGENS, Prin. of Jackson School. 


DEPARTMENT COMMITTEES—CHAIRMEN 


The National Council—Davip L. KIEHLE, Univ. of Minnesota. 
Kindergarten—Miss STELLA L. Woop, Supt. K’g. Normal School. 
Elementary—Miss M. ADELAIDE HOLTON, Super., Primary Grades. 
Secondary Education—Epmunp J. VERT, Central High School. 
Higher Bducation—Crkus NorTHRop, Pres. of Univ. of Minnesota. 
Normal Schools—A. T. ANKENY, Pres. of State Normal Board. 
Manual Training—J. E. Pamrrer, Supervisor of Man. Training. 
Art Education—Miss Bonnie B. Sxow, Supervisor of Drawing. 
Music Bducation—Miss HELEN W. Trask, Supervisor of Music, 
Business Bducation—G. A. Gruman, Minn. School of Business. 
Child Study—Hartow S. GaLz, University of Minnesota. 
Physical Education—Mrs. LOUISE PREECE, Super. of Physical Cult, 
Natural Science—CHRISTOPHER W. HALL, Univ. of Minnesota, 
School Administration—J. F. Forck, Member of B’d of Education. 
Library—Miss GraTia CoUNTRYMAN, Assistant Librarian, 
Education of Deaf, Blind and Feeble-Minded—Mrs. C. L. Place, 
Indian Education—E. ‘R. JOHNSTONE, Editor, Minneapolis Times. 


STATE DIRECTORS AND MANAGERS 


In all cases State Directors will actas Managersin organizing 
for the Minneapolis meeting unless, by their request, state or dis- 
trict managers are appointed. 


NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 


Joux S. LockE, pres. of York Institute 

James E. KLOcK, prin., State Nor. Sch’ Plymouth, N, H, 
Joun L. ALGER, prin., State Nor. Sch........... Johnson, Vt. 
Frank A. FITZPATRICK, 93 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 

A.E. WInsHIp(St. Mgr.)ed. N.E. Jour. of Ed., Boston, Mass, 

WaLTER BaLLov Jacoss, Brown University..Providence, R. I. 
WILpor F. Gorpy, super. prin., North Sch. Dist. Hartford, Conn. 
A. S. DowNING, prin., Tr. Sch.119th St. and 2d Ave.,New York, N.Y, 
H. BREWSTER WILLIS, co. supt. of schools....New Brunswick, N. J. 
GrorGE H. Srovt, prin., Newton Boys’ sch....Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. W. FisHER(Dist. Mgr.)super., 17th w’d sch..Pittsburg, Pa. 

Joun W. LANSINGER (Dist. Mgr.) State Nor. Sch.. Millersville, I'a. 


60UTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 


Groros W. TwitmMYER, supt. of schools....... Wilmingtoa, Del. 

M. Batzs STEPHENS, st. supt. of pub. inst....Baltimore, Md. 
Hosmer M. JOHNSON, super. prin., pub. sch...Anacostia, D. C. 
Grorcs J. RamszEy, B. F. Johnson Pub. Co....Richmond, Va. 

W. H. ANDERSON, supt. of schools............ ..... Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cuas. D. McIvER, pres., Nor. and Indus. Col...Greensboro, N.C. 

D. B. JOHNSON, pres., Winthrop Nor. College..Rock Hill, S. C. 

W. N. SHEaTs, state supt. of pub. instruct’n.. Tallahassee, Fla. 

Miss CLEM Hampron(St. Mgr.)prin., High Sch., Gainesville, Fla. 


SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION 


W. H. BARTHOLOMEW, prin., Girls’ High Sch..Louwisville, Ky. 

W. T. Wars, prin., Girls’ High School.......... Knoxville, Tenn. 
Miss M. V. Giase(St. Mgr.),High School...Nashville, Tenn. 

M. L. Brrrraim, supt., Fulton Co. schools....Atilanta, Ga. 

JOHN W. ABERCROMBIE, state supt. of ed. Montgomery, Ala. 

JaMEs R. PRESTON, pres. of Stanton College..Natchez, Miss. 

WarrEN BasTon, supt. of city schools...........New Orleans, La. 

J. M. FENDLEY, county supt. of schools.........Galvestom, Texas. 

Davin R. Boyp, pres. of Univ. of Oklahoma...Norman, Gkla. 

GEORGE B. Cook, supt. of city schools .........Hot Springs, Ark. 


NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION 


J. M. H. FREDERICK, supt. of city schools...... Lakewood, Ohio. 

T. A. Mort, superintendent of city schools...Richmond, Ind. 

ALFRED BAYLiss, state supt. of public instr..Springfield, Ill. 

D. W.SPRINGRER, dir., business dept., High Sch..Ann Arbor, Mich. 

L. D. HarVEY, state supt. of publicinstruc’n..Madison, Wis. 
JouN F. Lamonr(St. Mgr.), co. supt. ofschs..Wausau, Wis. 

H. E. Kratz, superintendent of schools .... ..Sioux City, lowa. 

C. M. Jorpan, superintendent of city schools.. Min polis, Minn 

W. T. CARRINGTON, state supt. of pub. instr’n..Jeffersom City, Mo. 
Gro. T. MurPHyY(St. Mgr.), asst. supt. ofschs., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. E. Hoover, superintendent of schools......Park River, N. D. 

E. E. COLuins, state supt. of pub. instruction... Vermilion, S. D. 

C. G. PEARSE, superintendent of schools........O0maha, Neb. 

FRANK R. Dygr, ex-superintendent of schools. Wichita, Kan. 





WESTERN DIVISION 


W. W. WELCH, state supt. of pub. instr*n.....Helena, Mont. 
Miss ESTELLE REEL, supt. Indianscheols 

(director for Wyoming)...... econseees Washington, D.C. 
H. S. Pures, principal of Logan school... .Denver, Colo. 
Hiram Hapuxy, College of A. and M. Arts...Las Cruces, N. M. 
FB. Yatz Apams, University of Arizona.........Tucson, Ariz. 
W.J. Kerr, pres. of Agri. College of Utah....Logan, Utah. 
J. B. Srosss, pres. of University of Nevada._:Reno, Nev. 
Miss PERMEAL FREXCH, st. supt. of pab.instr.. Boise, Idaho. 

W. R. Sipgrs, (St. Mgr.), supt. of schools...Pocatello, Idahe. 
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Programs. 


The following programs are preliminary and necessarily incom 
when the fingl edition will be printed for use at the convention. 


GENERAL SESSIONS. : 


Sessions in the Exposition Auditorium 
TuEsDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 8 


2:30 o'clock 

Addresses of Welcome— 

His Excellency, Hon. S. R. VAN Sant, Governor of Minnesota, 

Hon. J. W. Ousen, state superintendent of public instruction, 
St. Paul, Minn. : 

Hon. A. A. AMES, Mayor of Minneapolis, 

Superintendent Cuas. M. Jorpan, city schools, Minneapolis, 

President Cyrus NoRTHROP, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 

Responses— 

Superintendent James A. FosHay, city schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. E. Oram Lyts, principal, First Pennsylvania State Normal 
School, Millersville, Pa. 

Dr. JosEPH Swain, president of Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 


Nate—Active members will meet at their respective state head- 
quarters, or at other I ae to be announced in the general 
rogram, at 5:30 P.M. Saber pon AE ond 8, to select nominees 

‘or the General Nominating Committee, 


TUESDAY EVENING, JULY 8 


8:00 o'clock 

1. Presidential Address—The Three H’s in Education—Ww. M. 
BEARDHEAR, President of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, Ames, Iowa. 

2. Some Pressing Problems—Dr. NicHoLas MURRAY BUTLER, 

president of Columbia University, New York city. 

‘WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 9 

8:00 o'clock % 

1. The Library and the Laboratory; a Plea for Old-Fashioned 
Education—Dr. JOHN HENRY Barrows, president of Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

2. Influence and Responsibility of the Teacher—Rt. Rey. JouN 
IRELAND, Archbishop of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 

THurRspDay Mornine, JuLy 10 

9:00 o'clock 

1. The Education of the American Farmer—Hon. JAMES WILson, 
U. S. Secretary ot Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

2. Higher Education and the Home—Mrs. Carriz CHAPMAN 
Catt, New York city. 

8. Education in the Philippines—Dr. Jacos GouLp ScHURMAN, 
president of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Annual meeting of Active Members for the election of officers and 
the transaction of other business at 11:30 a: M. in Auditorium 
of Exposition Building. 


THurspDAY EVENING, JuLy 10 


Social Evening.” Reception at the State University—State and 
Department Receptions. 


Fripay Mornine, Juty 11 


9:00 o’clock 

1. How the School Strengthens the Individuality of the Pupi~ 
Hon. WiLuiaM T. Harris, Commissioner of Education of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

2. The Simplification of English Spelling a present Duty— 
CHARLES PaysSON GURLEY ScoTt, etymological editor of the 
Century Dictionary, Philadelphia, Pa. 

8. The Spoken Word—THoMAS CLARKSON TRUEBLOOD, professor 
of Elocution and Oratory, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Discussion—CARROLL GARDNER PEARSE, superintendent of city 
schools, Omaha, Neb. 


Frmay EVENING, JuLy 11 
8:00 o'clock . 
Address—Dr. JoHN HusTON FINLEy, formerly president of Knox 
College, now professor of Politics, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions, 
Chosing Exercises. 
“Phe number of General Sessions has been reduced from eight to 





six. Wednesday morning is et to the Departments in; 


order to relieve the crowded schedule of department meetings 
which has prevailed in recent ges Thursday evening is set 

as the Social Evening recegnition of the gro 
demand for state and department r tions and other so 
gatherings, which have constituted a valuable and pleas- 
ant feature of the recent conventions. 

It is proposed that all appointments for receptions shall be 
limited to this evening, and thus avoid infringement on the 
time of the general or department sessions of other days. 

The Commercial Club of Minneapolis, the Faculty of the State 
University, and the Teachers of Minneapolis will tender the 
convention members a reception at the Armory of the Univer 
sity on Thursday evening. The various buildings will be 
lighted and open for inspection, and the beautiful campus 
overlooking the Mississippi river and the Falls of St. Anthony, 
especially that portion occupied by the “’Varsity Oaks,” will 
be brilliantly illuminated. This reception will occupy the —s 


evening, leaving ample time for such state, department, an 
receptions as may be announced. 


plete, and are subject to additions and changes as late as June 25, 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Sessions in Unitarian Church 





' ‘J. H. PHrurs, Birmingham, Ala President 


Miss Mary E. NICHOLSON, Indianapolis, Ind........... Vice-President 
J. F..MILuspaucH, Winona, Minn Secretary 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BuTLER, New York, N. Y...Executive Committee 
JosErxH Swain, Bloomington, Ind................ Executive Committee 
RICHARD G. Boong, Cincinnati, Ohio............Executive Committee 





Monpay, JULY 7 
, 
9:30 o'clock A. M. - 
1. Taxation as it Relates to School Maintemance—Na 
C. SCHAEFFER, state superintendent public instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
2. Taxation and Teachers’ Salaries—ALBERT G. LANB, dis- 
trict superintendent of schools, Chicago, Ill. 
Discussion opened by J. M. GREENWOOD, superintendent of 
schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
2:30 o’clock P. M. ; 
1. The-Function of Knowledge in Education—CHARLEs B. 
GILBERT, superintendent of schools, Rochester, N. Y. 
2. The Difference Between Efficient Causes and Final Causes 
in Controlling Human Freedom—Wirii1M T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C, 
Discussion Opened by JoHN W. Cook, president, Northern 
Illinois State Normal School, De Kalb, Ill. 
8:00 o'clock P. M. 
The Educational Progress of the Year— Wim.LuM RAINEY 
HarPER, president, University of Chicago. 


TurEspDaY, JULY 8 
9:30 o'clock A. M. 

1. The School as a Culture Center, in the Light of the “‘Hes- 
peria Movément”—D. E. McCLourg, Lansing, Mich. 

2. The Social Aspect of Education—Jonn Dewsgy, head of 
the Departments of Philosophy and Education, University 
of Chicago. 

Discussion opened by Ossian H. Lane, editor, The School 
Journal, New York city. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 9. 


3:00 o’clock P, M. 
Memorial Session. 
1. Charles C. Rounds—HENRY SABIN, Des Moines, Ia. B. C. 
GREGORY, superintendent, public schools, Trenton, N. J. 
2. Francis Wayland Parker—WiLBUR S. JACKMAN, dean of 
the School of Educatien, University of Chicago. 
Remarks by members of The Council. 4 
Fripay, JoLy 11 
3:00 o’cJock P. M. 
Executive Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


a ; 
Sessions in First Congregational Church 


Miss C. GERALDINE O’GrapDy, New York, N. Y vile eens ose. President 
Miss CLARA W. MINGINS, Detroit, Mich........c.00-ceeees Vice-President 
Miss Mary C. May, Salt Lake City, Utal..............sesees: Secretary 


WEDNESDAY FoRENOON, JULY 9 


Address of Welcome—D. L. KIEHLE, professor of pedagogy, 
University of Minnesota. 

Topic—Language in Relation to the Work of the Kindergar- 
ten. 

1. Hindrances to the Development of Language—Miss CECILIA 
ADAMS, supervisor of Kindergartens, Denver, Colo. 

2. How Froebel Planned to Foster the Child’s Powers in Lan- 
guage—(Author to be supplied.) 

3. The Need of Kindergarten Studentsfor Workin English—Miss 
Mary C. May, director of kindergarten, State Normal School, 
Salt Lake City. 

Discussion by Mrs. A. H. Putnam, superintendent of Chicago 
Froebel Association, Chicago, Ill.; Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
principal, Chicago Kindergarten College; and others. 
Summary by the president, Miss C. GERALDINE O’GRapDy, 
imstructor in kindergarten department, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York city. 


TuHurRspay AFTERNOON, JuLY 10 
Joint Session with Department of Elementary Education 


Speakers representing the Kindergarten Department—Miss 
Elizabeth Harrison, Miss Corinne Marcellus and Miss Stella 
L. Wood. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Sessions in First Congregational Church 


Re de 0G Kakomo, 124, seep onagrenPresident 





' 3 a pm. 
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JrY. DowRe, Little Kock, Ark ert 5d Vice-President 
Miss ApDa P. WERTZ, Carbondale, IK.. Secretary 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10 
Joint session with Department of Kindergarten Education 
1. Practical Value of Teaching Agriculture in the Public Schools 

—Joserm CARTER, superintendent of schools, Champaign, III. 
Disenssion by Jessz D. Burks, Fellow, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York; Miss CoRINNE MaRCELLUS; Miss 
ELmaBETH HARRISON, principal ef Chicage Kindergarten 
College. 
Myth and History—The Use and Ldmits of Each—Miss May 
H. PRgnrice, teacher ef Histery of Bducation, Normal Train- 
ing School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Discussion by Mise STELLA L. Woon, superintendent of 
Kindergarten Normal School, Minncapetis, Mtaa. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 11 
1. The Use and Danger ef Method—W. A. Mruuis, superinten- 
dent of scheols, Crawfordsville, Ind, 
Discussion by J. C. WOOTEN, eeNenEent of schools, Paris, 
Texas. 
2. Age as’ Related to Character Buildiag—JouHn H. HINEMON, 
superintendent of Schools, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Discussion by M. F. MILLER, district superintendent of schools, 
Denver, Colo. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 








Sessions in Assembly Room, East Side High School 


J. REMSEN BisHop, Cincinnati, O, President 
W. F. WEesstsr, Minnecapelis, Minn Vice-President 
Vacant Secretary 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON, JULY 9 


Introductery Address by the President—J. REMSEN BISHOP, 

principal, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, O. 

Studies fer Adolescents—R. G. Boonz, superintendent of 

city scheols, Cimciunati, O. 

Cenferences: 

Reom A, Classics—Leader—(to be supplied.) 

Room B, Mathematics—Leader—(to be supplied.) 

Room C, Biology—Leader, H. &. PrPoon, Lake View High 
School, Chicago, Ill. 


THuRsDay AFTERNOON, JuLy 10 


Education im New England in the 17th and 18th Ceaturies— 

Professer Jomxn WILLIAM PERRIN, Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, O. 

Conferences: 

Room A, History—Leader—(to be supplied.) 

Reem B, English—Leader—to be supplied.) 

Room C, Principals’ Conference—Topic, School Athletics— 
Leader, W. J. S. Bryan, principal of High School, 
St. Leuis, Me. 

A conference in [Science will be held in connection with the 
Department of Science Instruction in the Lecture 
Room of the Chemical Laboratory at the University. 











é 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Sessieus in Lecture Room No. 11, University Library Building 

W. EL. P. Faunca, Providence, R. I President 

C. W. Dapwey, Knoxville, Tenn. .........c0ccceccccoeameee-s Vice-President 

Joun W. Pergin, Cleveland, Ohio. Secretary 

Wrpnespay AFTERNOON, JULY 9 

1. Education for Pressienal Life and Work—Prefessor R. H. 
THURSTON, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

2. Should Entrance to College be through Examination of the 
Scheel, er ef the Pupil?—Epwin G. DExTER, professor of Educa- 
tion, Umiversity of Diinois, Champaign, Il. 

Repert of the Commission on Accredited Schools—presented by 
Grorerw N. CarMAN, director of Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
secretary of the Commission. 

Frmay AFTERNOON, JULy 11 
The Puture of Greek in American Schools—Professor J. IRVING 
Manat, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Education in the Appreciation of Art—WILLIAM BAYARDCRAIG, 
Chancellor of Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 








Sessions in Olivet Baptist Church. 
Tesst F. MILLSPauGH, Winona, Minn President 
Myron T. SCUDDER, New Paltz, N. Y........cccsscceseovee Vice-President 
Joun R. Kirk, Kirksville, MO............00. Secretary 
WEDNESDAY FORENOON, JULY 9 


Topic—The Relations of the Heads of Departments to the 
Training School 
Thesis I. The Unity of the Normal School demands— 
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1. That heads of departments, critics, practice-teachers, 
students—all shall feel that the children are the center of | 
interest. 

2. Thatit berecognized that the departments exist only that 
teachers may be prepared to work with the children. 

3. That the general doctrine of instruction and management | 
as taught im the department of pedag ORY, and the special ° 
method of each subject, as presented inits department may 
agree with the practice of the Training School. 

Thesis II. To establish this unity— 

1. Heads of departments should prepare the course of study 
in the Training School, subject to revision by the head of 
the school— 

a. This course is primarily to represent the doctrine 
ot the department. 


b. This course is te be revised from time to time in 
the light of the experience of the Training School. 


2. Heads of departments should co-operate with critics to 
carry out the work of their departments— 
a. By explaining to them the methods and plans of 
the departments. 


b. By counseling and advising with critics in regard 
to difficulties that are revealed in the course. 


c. By assisting in thesupervisionof practice-teachers, 
8. Heads of departments should assist practice-teachers— 
a. By suggestivg material for lessons, 
b. By counseling with them in the preparation of les- 
son plans. 
c. By systematic visitation and criticism. 
4. Heads of departments should teach in the Training School— 


a. At least once a year, a regular class fer a period of 
one term. 


b. Special lessons to exemplify particular points in 
method, or particular topics. 


Theses to be maintained by President Davip FeELMLEy, State 
Normal University, Normal, Ill. 

Discussion led by A. P. HoL.is, principal ef Training Depart- 
ment, State Normal School, Valley City, N. D. 


THorsDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10 


1. Defectsin the Normal Schools that are responsible for the 
opposition and criticism urged against them in many parts of 
the United States—President H. H. SkgRLEy, State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Discussion—LEVI SEELEY, professor of pedagogy, State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


Sessions in Lecture Room, Law Building, State University 
CHARLEs M. JORDAN, Minneapolis, ecsvceseeeP resident 
CLARENCE F. CARROLL, Worcester, Mass. -.1st Vice-President 
WARREN EasTON, New Orleans, La... 2nd Vice-President 
1. N. WiLKNson, Emporia, Kan........ Rebeseccuns seseasssevens o.. Secretary 


TuHuRSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10 


Round Table Conference of State and County Superintendents— 
Leader, Mrs. HELEN L. GRENFELL, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Denver, Colo.; Secretary R. C. Barrett, 
state superintendent of public instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. 

‘Topics for discussion— 

Value of Nature Study in Public Schools 

State Reciprocity in Licensing Teachers 

To what Extent should Manual Training be 

Introduced into Rural Schools 

School Maintenance; how best Provided for? 

hepsi the State Teachers’ Reading Circle Work 
be made Compulsory? 

NOTE—At the opening of this conference it is —_— thata 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence will be called for a 
brief business session. Particulars will be announced in the Official 
Program. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL TRAINING 


Sessions in The University Chapel 
CHARLES R. RICHARDS, New York, N. Y....ccceese0e President 
CHARLES F. WARNER, Springfield, Mass......... Vice-President 
J. EL. TRIBOM, DECC, BAICH..... 6.005.-660000005 Rcooksseoeseyeesens --.Secretary 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON, JULY 9 
Topic—Shop-work in the El tary Schoels. 


1. From Doing to Thinking in the Shop-~A. W. RicHarps, Work- 
ingman’s School, New York city. 





2. The Field of the Shop-work Construction in Elementary 
Schools—J. E. PAINTER, supervisor of Manual Training, _— 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Discussion by CREE T. WoRK, supervisor of Manual Training, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Oscar L. McMurry, director of Manual 
Training, Chicago Normal School. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10 
Joint Session of Art and Manual Training Departments 

1. Possibilities of Art Education in Relation to Manual Train- 
ing—ERNEsT E. FENELLOSA. 

2. Practical Co-operation Between Art and Manual Training 
Instruction—(speaker to be announced later.) 

Discussion led by W. H. HatcH, superintendent of schools, Oak 
Park, Ill., and A. D. KENNEDY, instructor-in art, Township 
High School, Lasalle, LiL 
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Frmay AFTERNOON, JoLy 11 
Round Table Conference—(Leader to be announced.) 


Topic—The Relation of Home E ics to Sci fo the 
High School. 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 





Sessions in The University Chapel 
Miss Myra JONES, Detroit, Mich....... President 
Miss Ropa SELLEcK, Indianapolis, Ind Vice-President 
Miss EmILy H. MILss, Denver, Colo Secretary 











WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 9 


1. Artas an Educational Factor—James L. HUGHES, inspector 
of schools, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Discussion 
2. Elementary Preparation in Drawing for Secondary Schools: 
What May Reasonably be Expected—CLARENCE VALENTINE 
KirByY, teacher of Art, High School, Denver, Colo. 
Discussion 
8. Sense Training and the Aesthetic Faculty—Miss Lucy S. SILKE, 
assistant special teacher of Drawing, city schools, Chicago, Ill. 


THuRSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10 


Joint Session of Art and Manual Training Departments. 
Program announced under Department of Manual Training. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


Sessions in Andrew Presbyterian Church 
A. J. GANTVooRT, Cincinnati, Ohio........... 0+ sesecescesenssossed MOMMCEIE 
STERRIE A. WEAVER, Westfield, Mass Vice-President 
Mrs. Gaston Boyp, Newton, Kan Secretary 
No program received. 








DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Sessions in Minnesota School of Business. 


I. O. Crissy, Albany, N. Y President: 
J. H. FRANCIS, Los Angeles, Call. ........ccocceceeseresssoves Vice-President 
T. P. TwicGs, Detroit, Mich...... Secretary 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 9 








1. President’s Address—I. O. Crissy, state inspector of Business 
Education, Board of Regents, Albany, N. Y. 


2. Are Business Courses in Public Schoolsinimical to Education? 
—A. E. Winsuip, editor, Journal of Education, Boston, Mass; 
DURAND W. SprinceEr, director, Commercial Department, High 
School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

In all general discussions questions will be answered by the 
speakers. 


8. Object of Business Courses in Public Schools—Wi.iamM Mc- 
ANDREW, principal, Public School 44, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Discussion by L. L. WILLIAMS, president, Rochester Business 
Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 


4, Length and Content of Commercial Courses in Public Schools 
—WILLIAM BE. DoGGETT, assistant principal, Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Discussion by C. BE. SrTrvens, director, Commercial Depart- 
ment, South High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


5. At What Age should the Student begin the Business Subjects, 
(a) When expected to complete a Four Year Commercial 
Course in a High School, (b) When not expected to complete 
such a course?—J. H. FRANCIS, principal, Commercial High 
School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Discussion by Epw. W. Stirtr, principal, Public School 89, 
New York, N. Y.; E. N. BONNELL, Central High School, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10 


Open Conference Meeting of the Committee of Nine—D. W. 
SPRINGER, Chairman. 


Note—This meeting is called specially for the purpose of enabling 
the Committee to obtain the suggestions and advice of college 
professors, superintendents and principals of schools, members 
of school boards and others interested in Business Educa- 
tion, on questions concerning the work assigned to this Com- 
mittee, viz: to prepare a Monograph on Commercial Educa- 
tion which shall formulate an efficient code of procedure for 
the conduct of such education in American public schools. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JuLy 11 


1. The Preparation of Commercial Teachers for Work in the 
Public Schools—B. H. MEygr, acting director, School of Com- 
merce, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. | 

Discussion by ALLAN Davis, principal, Business High School, 
Washington, D.C. 

2. Requirements for Actual Business—GEORGE A. BooTH, The 
Booth Preparatory School, New Haven, Conn. 

Discussion by J M. ANDERSON, president, Metropolitan Music 
Company, Minneapolis, Miun.; T. P. Twiecs, director, Com- 
mercial Department, Central High School, Detroit, Mich. 


8. What shall the Public Schools do for the Commercial Student, 
and What for the Business Man Wanting Help in his Office? 
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#%. M. Rows, ‘accountant, author and publisher, Baltimore, 
Md, 

Discussion by T. W. Bookmysr, principal, Sandusky Business 
College, Sandusky, O.; HENRY E. Brown, director, Commer- 
cial Department, High School, Rock Island, Ill. 


4. A Practical Commercial Course for a Massachusetts High 
School—B. E. GayLeorpD, director, Commercial Department, 
Beverly High School, Beverly, Mass. 

Discussion by P. J. Twicecs, director, Commercial Department, 
East High School, Cleveland, O. 

5. The Education of an Amanuensis—CHARLES M. MILLER, prin- 
cipal, The Miller School, New York, N. Y. 

Discussion by SELBY A. MoRaAN, principal, Stenographic Insti- 
tute and teacher in High School, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mrs. M. 
L. VEENFLIET, principal, Alpena Business College, Alpena, 
Mich.; Miss Susan M. HEALEY, principal, The Healey School, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

6. Report of the Committee of Nine—D,. W.SprincEr, Chairman. 
General discussion; action on report. 

COMMITTEE OF NINE 


DURAND W. SPRINGER (chairman), director, Commercial Depart- 
ment, High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wr. E. Doccerr, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CHEESMAN A. HEegRick, director, School of Commerce, Central 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BE. E. GayLorp, director, Commercial Department of High School, 


> and editor, Business Education, Beverly, Mass. ‘ 
W. T. Booxkmyer, principal, Sandusky City Business College, 
Sandusky, O. 


ALLAx Davis, principal, Business High School, Washington, D. C. 
H. M. Rowse, accountant, author and publisher, Baltimore, Md. 


J. H. Francis, principal, Commercial High School, Los Angeles, 
; Cal. @ 


ZL, O, Cressy, state inspector of Business Education, Regents office, 
Albany, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHILD STUDY 


Sessions in Assembly Room, East Side High School 


H. E. Kratz, Sioux City, Iowa......... mavens Sbbeescke: ndeadanteccd eee 
Miss JENNIE WARREN PRENTISS, Cleveland, Ohio....: Vice-President 
Miss Kats A. Hoppsr, Detroit, Mich Secretary 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 9 


1. New Lines of Attack in Child Study—FreEprErRiIcK E. BOLTON, 

Department of Education, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Discussion by Miss CLara W. MINGINS, supervisor of kinder- 
gartens, Detroit, Mich. 

2. The Child Study Department of the Chicago Public Schools— 
Miss ANGELINE LoOESCH, volunteer assistant, Chicago Child 
Study Department, Chicago, IH, 

8. What our Schools Owe to Child Study—THEOo. B. Noss, prin- 
cipal, Southwestern State Normal School, California, Pa. 

Discussion by JOHN DEwey, professor of Philosephy and 
Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JULy 11 


1. Physiology of the Nervous System in Childhood as Applied to 
_ Education—R. O. BgarD, professor of Physiology and Dietet- 
ics, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Discussion opened by BE. A. KIRKPATRICK, professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Child Study, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
2. How Far Dees the Modern High School Fit the Nature and 
Needs of Adolescents?—REUBEN PosT HaLLEckK, principal, 
Boys High School, Louisville, Ky. 
Discussion by E. G. Lancaster, professor ef Psychology and 
Pedagogy, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Celilo. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





Sessions in Auditorium of The Exposition Building 
W. O. Kroun, Chicago, Il President 
THEODORE TOEPRL, Atlanta, Ga 1st Vice-President 
Miss M. AuGusTa REQUA, New York, N. Y........20d Vice President 
Miss MaBEL L. Pray, Toledo, Ohio. Secretary 
No program received. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 











Sessions in Lecture Room, Chemical Laboratory, State University 





FRANKLIN W. Barrows, Buffalo, N. Y. President 
W. H. NoRTON, Mt. Vernon, Lowa.........000.ccssessseevses Vice-President 
EDWARD M. LEHNERTS, Winona, MImn...........cceccceesseoesecretary 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 9 

1. Opening Address. 

2. Paperon Biology—(To be supplied. ) 

3. The Value of Museums in Secondary Education—OLIvEerR C. 
FARRINGTON, Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, IIl. 

FRAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 

1. Laboratory Courses in Physics—FrankK M. GILLEy, High 
School, Chelsea, Mass. 

2. Physiography in Secondary Schoole—J. A. MERRILL, teacher 
ef ecience, State Neemal School, Sugesier, We. 
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3. The Scientific Work of our Government and its Influence in 
Secondary Education—(Author to be supplied). 


DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Seasions in Court Room No. 1, New City Hall 

IsRAEL H. PeEREs, Memphis, Tenn........... oeanonls President 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE AHNEFELDT-Goss, G’d R’p’ds, Mich...1st. V-Pres. 

i,. D. BONEBRAKE, Columbus, Ohio 2nd Vice-President 

GEORGE FENTON, Broadalbin, N. Y. . ..3rd Vice-President 

Wa. GEO. BRUCE, Milwaukee, Wis Secretary 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10 

President’s address—IsrakEL H. PERES, president of the department, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The School Board and the Press—J. R. SPIEGEL, president, School 
Board, Greensburg, Pa. 

Women School Board Members—JOuHN B, STOLL, president, School 
Board, South Bend, Ind. 

The Real Function of the School Board—Dr. F. H. LirtTim, 
president, School Board, Muscatine, Ia. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 

The Ideal Teacher— Miss ANNA DOERFLER, principal, eighth district 
school, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Manual Traiving—CAaLVIN M. WoopWARD, member, School Board, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Progress in Centralization of Rural Schools—J. W. OLsEN, state 
superintendent of public instruction, St. Paul, Minn. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Sessions in Reading Room of the University Library 
JaMEs H. CANFIELD, New York, N. Y. President 
REUBEN Post HALLECK, Louisville, Ky............ Vice-President 
Miss Mary EILEEN AHERN, Chicago, Il Secretary 








THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10 
The Library an as Educator—W. A. MILLIs, superintendent 
of schools, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Libraries and Schools; a double faced Question—Miss Emma J. 
Forpyce, teacher of Literature, High School, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 
Greeting from the American Library Association—ANDERSON 
H. Hopxms, John Crerar Library, Chicago, Ill. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 11 
What may the School properly Demand of the Library?—J. 
M, GREENWOOD, superintendent of schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


School Libraries in the Rural Districts—Miss AGNES ROBERT- 
6ON, superintendent of schools, Cherokee, Iowa. 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Sessions in Plymouth Church 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Washington, D. C President 
BE. E. ALLEN, Overbrook, Pa8........ ...cocccscsscssscseseceeeees Vice-President 
E. A. GRUVER, New York city Secretary 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 9 


Address of welcome—Dr. C. M. JORDAN, superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

President’s address—Dr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, pre- 
sident of the department, Washington, D. C. 

Lessons to be learned by the General Teacher from Teaching 
Language to the Deaf—F. W. BooTtn, editor, Association 
Review, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

What Minnesota is doing for the Education of Blind and Deaf 
-Children and Children of backward Mentai Development—The 
Minnesota Institutions. 

A Comparison of Kindergarten Methods for the Deaf and the 
Hearing Child—Miss Mary McCowen, supervising principal, 
Chicago Day Schools for the Deaf, Chicago, Ill. ae 





What can wedo to Facilitate the Instruction of Children in the 
Public Schools who have Defective Faculties?—Discussion to 
be followed by resolutions of recommendation on the subject. 
Fripay AFTERNOON, JuLy 11 
Some Lessons for the General Teacher to be Learned in 
Teaching the Blind—WriL.iam B. Wait, superintendent, New 
York Institution for the Blind, New York city. 
Importance of giving Special Instruction in Lip-reading to 
Children of Defective Hearing in the Public Schools—General 
discussion. 
The Special Work of Teaching the Blind—E. E. ALLEN, super- 
intendent, Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, Overbrook, 
Pa. 
Mental Arithmetic as Taught to the Blind, with applications 
to the Instruction of Normal Children in Public Schools—Dis- 
cussion. 
5. How to Correct Defective Speech in Public School Children. 

Discussion led by Dr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, president of 

the department. 


6 The Organization of Associations of Parents of Deaf Children 
as an Aid to Schools. 
Discussion led by Mrs. CHARLES R. CRANE, president of the 
Chicago Association of Parents of Deaf Children. 


7. Drawing as a Means of Expression—Discussion. 
DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN EDUCATION 


Sessions in Plymouth Church 


SAMUEL M. McCowan, Chilocco, Okla. «+000 President 
H. B. FRISSELL, Hampton, Va@ .........cecccscecssee soorveeee Vice-President 
Miss ESTELLE REEL, Washington, D.C Secretary 
All formal papers will be limited to fifteen minutes in delivery. 
Discussions will be limited to five minutes for each speaker 
and the time occupied in the discussion of any subject shall not 


exceed twenty minutes. 

Allformal papers will be followed by general discussions to 
the extent that the limits of time will allow. 

Superintendents’, Matrons’ and Teachers’ sections will meet 
for round table discussions at such hours on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday as will not conflict with the general sessions of the 
Association. 


First Session, Monpay Mornine, JULy 7 


Addresses of welcome: 

Hon. SAMUEL R. Van Sant, Governor of Minnesota. 

Hon. A. A. AMES, Mayor of Minneapolis. 

Hon. JOHN W. OLSEN, state superintendent of public instruction 
of Minnesota. 

Hon. Tuomas F. Quinsy, president of board of education, Minnee 
apolis. 

Dr. C. M. JORDAN, superintendent of schools, Minneapolis. 





Responses: 

Hon. W. A. JONES, commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, 
Db, c. 

S. M. McCowan, superintendent, Chilocco Indian School, Okla., 
and president of the department. 

Lt. Col. R. H. Pratt, superintendent, Carlisle Indian School, 
Pennsylvania. 

H. B. Pratrs, superintendent, Haskell Institute, Kansas. 

E. T. MCARTHOR, superintendent, Sisseton Indian School, South 
Dakota. 

C. F. PIERCE, superintendent, Riggs Institute, South Dakota. 

Miss ESTELLE REEL, superintendent of Indian Schools, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


SEcoND SEssion, MONDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 7 


President’s Address—S. M. McCowan, superintendent, Chil- 
occo Indian School, Oklahoma. 
Address—G. R. GLENN, state school commissioner, Atlanta, 
Ga. 
Address—L. D. Harvey, state superintendentjof publicinstruc- 
tion, Madison, Wis. 
Address—Lt. Col. R. H. Prarr, superintendent, Carlisle 
Indian School, Pennsylvania. 
The teaching of agriculture with reference to future employ- 
ment—L. M. CoMPToNn, superintendent, Tomah Indian School, 
Wisconsin. 
Discussion led by AXEL JACOBSON, superintendent, Wittenberg 

Indian School, Wisconsin. 

6. Drawbacks to Indian civilization and citizenship—DEWIrTrT S. 
HARRIs, superintendent, Pipestone Indian School, Minnesota. ~ 

Discussion led by H. G. WILSON, superintendent, San Carlos 

Indian School, Arizona. 

7. How to teach the Indian boys and girls to become home- 
makers, especially from an agricultural standpoint—R. D. 
SHuvTT, industrial teacher, Tulalip, Wash. 


THIRD SESSION, TUESDAY MorninG, JULY 8 


Address—Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Educa. 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
Address—NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER, president, Columbia 
University, New York. 
Address—ALFRED BAYLISS, state superintendent of public in- 
struction of Illinois. 
Address—Rt. Rev. JOHN IRELAND, Archbishop of St. Paul, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
How can the Indian child be made to feel that his training 
costs something?—H. B. Pairs, superintendent, Haskell 
Institute, Kansas. 

Discussion led by E. T. MCARTHUR, superintendent, Sisseto- 
Indian School, South Dakota. 

6. The need of home societies for the encouragement and protec: 
tion of Indian young men and women—J. C. Hart, superin- 
tendent, Oneida Indian School, Wisconsin. 

Discussion led by O. H. Lipps, superintendent, White Earth 
Indian School, Minnesota. 
Sanitation—J. S. PERKINS, superintendent, Truxton Canon 
Indian School, Arizona. 
Opportunity and judicious direction for the Indtan--C. W. 
Crousk, agent, Fort Apache, Ariz. 
Classroom work as outlined in the Course of Study—Mrs. J. 
C. Hart, principal teacher, Oneida Indian School, Wisconsin, 


FourTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY MornineG, JULY 9 
Address—Z. X. SNYDER, president, State Normal School, 


_— >a - 
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Greeley, Ldlo. 
2. Address—Miss Lovis—E KLEIN MILLER, Dayton, Ohio. 


Address—Miss ALICE ROBERTSON, supervisor, Creek Nation, 
Indian Territory. 
Paper—J. FRANKLIN House, supervisor of Indian Schools. 

5. The value of a large agricultural school to the Indian Service 
—S. M. McCowan, superintendent, Chilocco Indian School, 
Oklahoma. 


6. Correlation of schoolroom and farm work—E. C. NarpIn, 
superintendent, Mt. Pleasant Indian School, Michigan, 

7. Paper—E. A. ALLEN, assistant superintendent, Carlisle Indian 
School, Pennsylvania. 


8. Should there be a limit to the number of pupils attending ay 
Indian School?—R. A. COCHRAN, superintendent, Rice Station 
Indian School, Arizona. 


9. Advisability of having schools of moderate size in order that 
pupils may receive more individual training—H. M. NoBve, 
superintendent, Grand River Indian School, North Dakota. 

FirtH Session, THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10 
*1, Address—N. C. DouGHERTY, superintendent of schools, Peoria, 
Ill. 

2. Paper—A. O. WRIGHT, supervisor of Indian Schools, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

3. Best method of effecting transfers of pup'!s- -A. J. STANDING, 
Carlisle, Pa. 


4. To what extent do Agents and Superintendents read the Rules 
and Regulations?—THoMmas W. PoTTeErx, superintendent, Salem 
Indian School, Oregon. 

5. What steps should be taken to bring tuberculosis under con- 
trol and to prevent, as far as possible, further infection?—Dr. 
J. G. BuLLocH, Cherokee, N. C. 

6. The value of day schools—JAMES J. DUNCAN, inspector, Pine 
Ridge, S. D. 

7. The necessity for books especially adapted to Indian Children 
--CLauDE C. Covey, teacher, Pine Ridge, S. D. 

ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES 

Sessions in Parlors of the Plymouth Church, Tuesday, July 8; 
Wednesday, July 9; Thursday, July 10, at such hours as will 
not conflict with the General Sessions of the Association. 


Superintendents’ Conferences—Parlor A 
Leader, E. A. ALLEN, assistant superintendent, Carlisie Indian 
School, Pennsylvania. 


Teachers’ Conferences—Parlor C 
Leader (to be supplied). 


Matrons’ Conferences—Parlor B 
Leader, Mrs. S.M. McCowan, mairon, Chilocco Indian School, 


Oklahoma. 
MEMBERSHIP 


Every railway ticket to Minneapolis, purchased at N. E. 
A. rates, will include in the purchase price the $2.00 
annual membership fee in the Association, and should bear 
arailway membership coupon which is exchangeable at 
Registration Headquarters in Minneapolis for an official 
N. E. A. Membership Certificate and Badge. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

Associate membership certificates will be issued to those 
who are not engaged in educational work as well as to 
those who may be eligible to active membership, but who 
do not choose to so enroll. 

ACTIVE MEMBERS 

The present active membership of the Association in- 
cludes about 3,000 of the leading teachers in the United 
States. 

All teachers and others actively associated with educa- 
tional institutions, including libraries and periodicals, may 
enroll as active members by making application to the 
Secretary at Winona, Minn., or at the Bureau of Registra- 
tion in Minneapolis, and paying an enrollment fee of $2.00, 
in addition to the annual dues, which may be discharged by 
surrendering the railway membership coupon. , 

Active membership implies permanent membership and 
continues until notice of discontinuance is sent to the Secre- 
tary. The annual dues of active members, after the enroll- 
ment fee is once paid, arethe same as of associate members. 

Active membership secures the following special advan- 
tages: 
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i 1. Active and permanent connection with the National 
Educational Association and its work. 

2. Publication of name (with titles of degree, if any) and 
educational position in the active membership list, which now 
constitutes the most valuable educational directory issued. 

3. The annual volume of Proceedings without ‘‘coupon” or 
other conditions, together with bulletins of information and 
other publications issued by the Association. 

4. The privilege of voting, holding office, and sharing in the 


lusiness management of the Association or its departments. 


5. Many special privileges at the time of the annual conven- 


tion which are extended to active members as the delegate and 
representative body of the Association. 


Active members already enrolled are especially requested 
to announce the fact of such membership at the Registration 
Bureau at Minneapolis, that the proper certificate and 
badge may be issued, and the proper credit made on the 
records, 

Corrections of data for publication in the annual mem- 
nership list should be filed with the registration clerk, for 
which blanks will be provided on application. 


REVIEW 


The Executive Committee submits the foregoing Bulletin 
of railroad rates, side-trips, local arrangements, and pro- 
grams for the Forty-first Annual Convention in confidence 
that it will convey assurance of a large and successful meet- 
ing at Minneapolis in July next. 

The situation of Minneapolis as the gateway to the 
famous and beautiful vacation resorts of the Great Lakes, 
the Pacific Coast, the Rocky Mountains and the Lake Region 
of Minnesota has made it possible to secure unusually 
attractive side trips at very low rates with the usual exten- 
sion of tickets for return until the close of the teachers’ 
vacation, September 1st. 

The local arrangements are in the hands of the Commer- 
cial Club of Minneapolis, consisting of nearly one thou- 
sand of the leading business and professional men of 
the city. The Convention Committee of this club is sup- 
ported in its plans by the active cooperation of the Board 
of Education and Teachers of the city, the Faculty of the 
State University, and the State Educational Association. 

No pains will be spared to make the welcome and 
entertainment of the visitors worthy the reputation for 
hospitality already enjoyed by this fair ‘‘City of the 
Waters.” 

A beautiful illustrated booklet, setting forth the historic, 
scenic and other attractions of Minneapolis and its sur- 
roundings has been issued by the Local Executive Commit- 
tee, and will be mailed to any address upon application. 

All correspondence on local affairs should be addressed 
to WALLACE G. Nyg, Chairman and Executive Secretary of 
the Local Convention Committee, No. 533 Andrus Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Active Members of the Association and others are invited 
to send to the Secretary, undersigned, addresses of those 
who will be interested to receive this Program-Bulletin; and 
to cooperate with their respective State Directors and Man- 
agers in extending information and in securing a large 
attendance at the Forty-first Annual Convention. 

The programs of the varioussessions, already extensive 
and excellent, are necessarily incomplete; they will be per- 
fected before the final edition is printed for use during the 


Convention. 
W. M. BEARDSHEAR, 
President N. E. A., 
Inwinx SHEPARD, Ames, Iowa. 
Secretary N. E. A., 


Winona, Minn. 


The list of local officers and committees, and of the 
the state directors of the N. E. A., will be published 
in these pages next week. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


PITTSBURG, PENN.—The Allegheny 
County Principals’ Round Table met Sat- 
urday May 3. The topic ‘“ Shouid the 
Examinations for Grade Promotions be 
Uniform Thruout the County?” was de- 
bated by J. B. Keener, of Swissvale, in 
the affirmative and by S.S. Baker, of 
Crafton, in the negative. Incidental to 
the discussion, the question of uniform 
text-books came into prominence, and 
must continue to recur constantly until 
the county becomes the real unit instead 
of the nominal one in Pennsylvania.—The 
annual banquet of the Round Table oc- 
curred at the Hotel Henry Friday evening 
May 9. 

The School Masters’ club, which has 
been in process of formation since last 
November, has finally completed an or- 
ganization, and the board of directors 
and the executive committee will make 
their first reports at the meeting to be held 
in the Central high school ot Pittsburg, 
Saturday afternoon, May 17. The organ 
ization includes the members of the Pitts- 
burg Principals’ Association, the Alle- 
gheny Priocipals’ club, and the Allegheny 
County Principals’ Round Table. 


= ALBANY, N. Y.—A meeting of the 
regents was held May 8, Chancellor Upson 
presiding. There were also present Vice- 
Chancellor Doane, the superintendent of 
public instruction, the secretary of state, 
and Regents Townsend, Fitch, Keid, 
Watson, Turner, T. Guilford Smith, Van- 
der Veer and Hendrick. Excuses were 
accepted trom Regents Depew, Beach, 
Carroll E Smith, Lord, and Sexton. 

Permanent charters were granted to 
De La Salle institute, New York; Holy 
Angels collegiate institute, Buffalo; St. 
Francis academy, of Brooklyn, and St. 
Mary’s academy. Glens Falls. Associ- 
ation charters were granted to the bureau 
of Missions, New York; the National 
Historical Museum, Borough of Manhat- 
tan, New York. Academic departments 
were admitted of union schools at Berk- 
shire, Berlin, Edwards, Forestport, La 
Fayette, Lysander, Pleasantville, Suffern, 
and Turner. The charter of Hartwick 
seminary was amended. 

Hereafter no transfer of books from an 
academic library to a public library will be 
approved tilla list of the books retained 
for the use of the school has been filed in 
the regents’ office. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The United States 
arsenal grounds of this city have been se- 
cured for the National Technical insti- 
tute to be opened to boys who are obliged 
to work for a business or mechanical edu- 
cation. When the site is obtained it is 
said that there will be no dift culty what- 
soever in obtaining ample endowment for 
the school. A local board of managers 
that will have full control of the institu- 
tion has been appointed. Wealthy direc- 
tors are expected to contribute largely to 
the endowment fund. 


Pennsylvania Election. 

The election of county and city superin- 
tendents in Pennsylvania, for three years, 
took place on May 6. Up to the time of 
going to press THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has 
received the following returns: 

RE-ELECTED: 

Samuel Hamilton, Alleghany Co. 

Chester A. Moore, Beaver Co. 

Mattie M. Collins, Cameron Ce. 

E. C. Shields, Clearfield Co. 

(Mr, Shields was appeinted to fill out an 
unexpired term.) 

Ira M McCloskey, Clinton Co. 

J. S. Carroll, Fayette Co. 

J.C. Taylor, Lackawanna Co. 

(Opposition received only one vote. Sal- 
ary increased to $3,000.) 

M. J. Brecht, Lancaster Co. 

Alvin Rupp, Lehigh Co. 

(Salary increased from $1,500 to $1800.) 

Frank P. Hopper, Luzerne Co. 

James S. Fruit, Mercer Co. 

R. F. Hoffecker, Montgomery Co. 

(Salary, $2,500.) 

Benjamin Apple, Northumberland Co. 

O. A. Kilbourn, Potter Co. 

Frank R Hall, Washington Co. 

D.L. Hower, Wayne Co. 

(For third term.) 

Frank H. Jarvis, Wyoming Co. 

NEW SUPERINTENDENTS: 

S. B. Boyle, Erie Go., P. O. address, 
Waterford, Pa. 

(Supt. Morrison did not stand for re-elec- 
tion.) 

H. C. Klinger, Juniata Co., P.O. ad- 
dress, Oriental, Pa. 

Charles Derr, Montour Co., P.O. ad- 
dress, Whitehall, Pa. 

B. V. Riddle, Venango Co., P. O. ad- 
Siverly, Pa. 


General Knowledge of High 
School Pupils. 


A set of general questions is submitted 
each week to the entire student bedy of 
the Wilmington, Delaware, high school. 
The questions are dictated by a teacher 
and ten minutes are allowed for the 
answers to be written. When the ques- 
tions have been marked they are returned 
to thestudents for correction. One of the 
more recent set of questions with some 
of the answers is given below : 

1. What is a multi-millionaire ? 

2. What isa composite picture ? 

3. Who is Edward Everett Hale? 

4. What is a broncho? 

5. What is a boomerang? 

6. What is a pantomime? 

7. What is a cartoon? 

8. What name is applied to the people 
ef Delaware? 

9. How many shoes does it take to shoe 
an ox? 

10. What do you understand by “ run- 
ning the gauntlet ’’? 

A broncho is an herb used as a medicine. 

A broncho is a part of your body. 

A broncho is a foreigner. 

A broncho is a man that lives on 
ranches, 

A boomerang is a species of the baboon 
family. 

A pantomime is an animal that eats 
human flesh. 

Pei cartoon is a vessel for holding arti- 
cles. 

A pantomime is a person who finds 
fault. 

A cartoon is a strong windstorm. 

A cartoon is a kind of fish. 

A pantomime is a man who is always on 
the bad side of everything. 

A cartoon is a bunch of flowers pre- 
sented to a hero or nobleman. 

A cartoon is a soldier’s water bottle. 


A cartoon is a statue. 

A boomerang is what an Indian chews. 
Delawareans are called peach plucks. 
A pantomime is a trunk, 


A pantomime is a box to carry people in 
resting on the shoulders of four men. 


A beomerang is something explosive. 
A cartoon is a strong gust of wind. 


A pantomime is a vision of one’s former 
sins. 





Educational New England. 


Boston, Mass.—The thirty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Association 
ef Classical and High School Teachers 
was held in the Dorchester high school on 
May 3. Various topics of limited inter- 
est were discussed, particularly the ques- 
tion of the real importance which should 
beaccorded to music when pursued closely 
as a branch of high school study. 

Supt. Wm. E. Hatch, of New Bedford, 
presented a very important paper upon 
the topic, ‘What Can the High Schools 
Reasonably Expect of the Grammar 
Schools?” He condemned the present 
grammar school system as leading no- 
where. The general view seemed to be 
that there is now a lack of real power on 
the part of grammar school graduates. 

It is reported that twoof the members 
of the board of supervisors have tendered 
their resignations. The firstis Prof. Ellis 
Peterson, who has been a member of the 
board ever since it was established in 1876. 
He tendered his resignation two years 
ago, giving as his reason his age and grow- 
ing infirmities, but the school board in- 
sisted upon his remaining. Previous to 
coming to Boston, he was principal of the 





Worcester high school, and a professor in 
Harvard university. He has done most 
excellent service for the city. 


Mr. Robert C. Metcalf has also re- 
signed. He was elected to the board in 
1882. Previous to that he was master 
of the Adams school, to which he was ap- 
pointed in 1864, and later, he was trans- 
ferred to the Wells school. He began his 
service in 1853, as a teacher in the Rox- 
bury high school. Mr. Metcalf has been 
elected superintendent of schools in the 
town of Winchester, in which he lived for 
many years, and he has accepted the posi- 
tion. The duties of this place will be far 
less arduous than those of supervisor. He 
will enter upon the work at the beginning 
of the next school year, Sept. 1. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.— The board of 
overseers of Harvard university has con- 
firmed the appointment of Prof. LeBaron 
Russeil Briggs, LL. D., as dean of the 
faculty of arts and sciences, to succeed 
Prof. C. L. Smith. Dean Briggs has been 
connected with the university, since his 
graduation in 1875, as tutor and professor 
of English. In 1890 he was made dean of 
Harvard college. In this position he has 
had the most intimate relation with the 
students and has been very popular. 

Prof. Byron Satterlee Hurlburt, the sec- 


retary of Harvard college, has been ap- 
ointed dean to succeed Professor Briggs. 
e has been connected with the college 
since 1889 as instructor and assistant pro- 
fessor of English. He was made secre- 
tary in 1895. 


WEST STOCKBRIDGE, MASS.—Mr.F rank 
W. Sweet, of New Haven, Conn., until re- 
cently the director of the Y.M.C.A. in 
that city, has been elected superintendent 
of schools of this district, which includes 
Richmond, Alfred, and Egremont, besides 
this town. Mr. Sweet isa native of Hamp- 
ton, Conn., a graduate of the Hopkinton 
high school, and of the Bridgewater nor- 
mal school. Before going to New Haven, 
he was superintendent of the Bridgewater 
district, and before then a teacher in 
grammar schools at Ware and at Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 


WINCHESTER, MAss.—Mr. Henry M. 
Walradt has resigned his position as su- 

erintendent of schools in this town. He 

as held the place for five years, dividing 
his time between this town and Needham, 
where he has resided. 


WELLESLEY, MAsSs.—Miss Mary A. 
Laing, B. A., Cornell university, has been 
appo'nted to take charge of the pedagogics 
department, a position which has been 
rendered vacant since the resignation of 
Miss Carlisle. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The last regular meeting of the New 
York Educational Council for the current 
year, will be held on Saturday, May 17, at 

.30 A.M., in Law Room, No.1, University 

uilding, Washington square, New York. 
“Examination for Promotion in the Grades 
and Admission to the High School,” will 
be discussed by Supt. Henry Snyder, 
Jersey City; Prin. Thos. O. Baker, Brook- 
lyn, and Prin, James Winne, Pough- 
keepsie. At the annual luncheon at the 
Albert, at 1 P.M., responses to several 
toasts will be given. Members are per- 
mitted to bring guests. Supt. William M. 
Swingle, of Orange, N. J., is president; 
Prin. Thomas O. Baker, of Brooklyn, sec- 
retary of the council. 

(An abstract of the address by Pref. 
Byron C. Mathers, of the Newark high 
school, on ** Are the Schools Meeting the 
Demands of the Times?” will be published 
in THE SCHOOL JouRNAL either next week 
or the week following.) 


A joint meeting of the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry, the American Chemical 
society, the Verein Deutscher Chemiker, 
and Chemists’ club will be held at the 
Chemists’ club, 108 W. 55th street, on Fri- 
day evening, May 23, at 8 P.M. (sharp) on 
which occasion papers will be read by 
Clarence B. Schultz, Stanger and Blount, 
S. F. Peckham, and Durand Woodman; 
by title only: papers by James Brakes, 
F. B. Carpenter, and A. H. Gill, and S. B. 
Miller. The experiments will be started 
promptly at 8 o’clock. 


Mrs. Lewis, of the Girls’ high school, 
Brooklyn, has accepted the principalship 
of one of the two evening high schools for 
women in Brooklyn. 

An examination of applicants for admis- 
sion to the training schools of the city of 
New York will be conducted by the city 
superintendent of schools on June 16, 18, 
19, 20, commencing atg o’clock. The ex- 
aminations will be held at the New York 


New York 
State 
Summer 


Institutes 
For 1902. 








State Summer Institutes, each including 
a Department of Pedagogy and a Depart- 
ment of Review will be held July 7-25, 
1902, at 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


Puitie M. Hutt, A. M., 
of Clinton, N. Y., Conductor, 


and at 


THOUSAND ISLAND PARK, N. Y. 


CHARLES A. SHAVER, 
of Watertown, N. ¥., Conductor. 


The usual strong faculty has been en- 
gaged tor each institute, and well-chosen 
courses will be offered for teachers who de- 
sire to avail themselves of the opportunities 
which the state offers its teachers free. 





For further particulars, address the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Albany, N, Y., or one of the conductors, 


CHARLES R. SKINNER, 





State Supt. of Public Instruction, 


training school for teachers, and at the 
Brooklyn training school for teachers, 
Brooklyn. 


George B. Germann, Ph.D., registrar of 
Columbia university, has resigned to be 
come principal of a pubiic school in 
Brooklyn. 


Eugene R. Darling for twenty-three 
ears a teacher in public school No. 18, 

ew York, died suddenly at the Water- 
bury insane hospital, Vermont. Mr. Dar- 
ling was a graduate of Dartmouth and 
Columbia. 


The report that Columbia university is 
to acquire Seuth Field has been confirmed. 
A definite offer of $1,900,0ee has been 
made to the New York hospital. The 
money has been pledged by several 
wealthy New York gentlemen. 


Death of Mr. Maxwell. 


Henry W. Maxwell, for several years 
one of the most useful members of the 
Brooklyn board of education, died on 
May 11, at his country estate, Oakdale, 
Long Island. His magnificent philan- 
thropic contributions and labors, and his 
devotion to the interests of public educa- 
tion were recognized by Columbia univer- 
sity by the conferring of the honorable 
degree of Master of Arts upon him. The 
po on the board of education building 
and ali the Brooklyn schools were at half- 
mast on May 12,as a mark of respect to 
the memory of the noble citizen whose life 
had closed. : 


Public School Extension. 


At the annual dinner and reunion of 
the lecturers and assistants in the board 
of education’s free lecture bureau, held 
recently at the St. Denis, Gen. George W. 
Wingate made some significant statements 
regarding the libraries about to be opened 
in the public schools. He said that it was 
proposed to place in each class-room of 
the schools in Greater New York a small 
library,porportionate to the numbers in the 
class, carefully selected to correspond with 
the grade. Picture books are to be part 
of the kindergarten library and works of 
higher literature to be introduced as the 
grades advance. The books are to be 
shifted twice a year. The children will be 
encouraged to use the books freely. In 
—" the plan has worked very success- 

ully. 

Dr. Leipziger, supervisor of lectures, 
Said that more than 900,e00 people came 
to the 3,oco lectures that were given the 

ast season in 10¢ different places. The 
ree lecture movement broadened the 
meaning of education, enabled the pro- 
fessor to come in contact with the people, 
reached all classes of people, found the 
high and low in education, and gave a new 
meaning to the uses and possibilities of 
the school house. 


Opportunities for Social Service. 


A very practical talk was 
days ago to the students o 
college on ee for Social 
Service.” Mr. Edward T. Devine, secre- 
tary of the Charity-Organization society, 
was the speaker. By social work, he said, 
may be meant something larger than the 
agency for a charity organization. The 

roblem of poverty is many-sided. It 
includes not only the relief of those in dis- 
tress, but consideration of the forces in 
our social fabric which make for poverty 
in the future. 

Among thesethere is scarcely any cause 
so widespread as that of sickness, con- 
tinued Mr. Devine. Whatever may have 
been the peculiar conditions or qualities 
of the family which make it a public 
charge, it is sickness more often than any- 
thing else which finally pushes them over 
the verge. Whenever there are in the 
community any conditions which are go- 


iven some 
Teachers 


ing to sap the strength of its weaker mem- 
bers, those conditions should be attacked 
systematically and persistently until en 
tirely remedied. Society as a whole owes 
it to its individual members that condi- 
tions shall be such as to promote health 
and strength. Living in cities in a highly 
artificial form of life, individuals cannot 
combat evil conditions alone. The prob- 
lems of sanitation, municipal cleanliness, 
overcrowding, are all part of the great 
problem ot poverty. 

Among the forms of disease which re- 
sult in distress and poverty probably tu- 
berculosis takes the lead. Altho we know 
this is a preventable disease, nothing is 
done to reduce the death rate arising 
from it. No attempts are made to segre- 
gate the sufferers, to dispose of the spu- 
tum, to provide sanitaria for incipient 
cases. In fact, the only result from the 
agitation of the subject there has been as 
yet, has been to work further hardship to 
the poor, by creating prejudice and tear 
of the disease which often prevents the 

ossessor of it,or even members of his 
amily from securing employment. 

Mr. Devine has asked the board of man- 
agers of the Charity-Organization society 
to create a committee on tuberculosis, 
whose duty it shall be to spread a knowl- 
edge of the means of preventing tubercu- 
losis, and whose investigations shal] lead 
to action on the part of the board of 
health, not only on the subject of over- 
crowded housing but of overcrowded 
business offices. 

Defective eyesight, the speaker said, 
frequently prevents a man from securing 
employment, and yet that defect may be 
traced directly to defective lighting in the 
school-house, the state thus injuring the 
child whom it proposes to help. And 
while the responsibility for school- house 
construction does not rest upon teachers, 
itis certainly the duty of the teachers to 
be so well informed upon this and kindred 
subjects that they can present definite 
facts to boards of education having charge 
of buildings in which they teach. 

“Poor teeth,” he continued “are not 
usually thought of as a cause of poverty. 
Yet from that cause arises indigestion, 
than which nothing more surely saps the 
energy and vitality of the worker. I have 
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Throat Trouble Quickly 
Cured FREE 
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If You Suffer from Sore Throat 


“HYDROZONE’ 


Will Surely Cure You 


A scientific germicide, universally endorsed by 
physicians. Absolutely Harmless! To 
demonstrate its wonderful efficiency, will send 
for roc. (which covers postage), A Bottle 
Sufficient to Cure, Free. . 
Send for pamphlet, giving facts regarding 
this wonderful microbe destroyer. Address 


Prof. Chas. Marchand, 57 Prince St , N. Y. 
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not a particle of doubt that upon the 

oks of every charity organization in the 
— there are to-day men set down as 
incurably lazy whose lack of energy and 
initiative comes from this cause. Im- 
proved care of teeth in childhood is an 
important matter. 

“In addition to all this class of work, 
educational, remedial, preventive, every 
ay has to-day the problem of actual re- 
lief. And this problem is continuously 
growing greater, not less. This is per- 
fectly natural under present conditions. 
We are living in a period of excessively 
rapid changes in the conditions of indus- 
trial production, and it is to be expected 
that with each change there will be some 
not sufficiently alert, not sufficiently well 
trained to earn a living under the new con- 
ditions, altho they might have done so 
under a more primitive form of civiliza 
tion and a simpler mode of life. There is 
a continuous increase in the number of 
people who need a helping hand to enable 
them to remain self-supporting, either in 
the way of removing them to other local- 
ities or enabling them to learn some dif- 
ferent mode of industry. Furthermore, 
the number of insane and defective is 
bound to increase as civilization grows 
more complex, rot only because the mode 
of life tends to produce accidents and the 
breaking down of the nervous system, but 
because the state now cares for defectives, 
and preserves their lives, when formerly 
they might have been left to die.” 


Philadelphia Items. 


President Edmunds, of the Philadelphia 
board of education declares that the spe- 
cific charges made against members of a 
certain section of the board demand the 
fullest possible investigation and will re- 
ceive it. The body alluded to cannot in- 
vestigate a sectional board without the 
consent of its members, but it can take 
testimony offered by teachers and it will 
doso. The charge is made against four 
members that teachers have paid them for 
their election. It is claimed, however, 
that the members to whom reference is 
made are not the enly ones culpable, so 
that the matter really assumes an extended 
and very serious importance and it should 
be sifted and the offenders dealt with for 
the future pro‘ection of teachers and 
schools. A Quaker city paper comments 
editorially on the sham ful affair thus: 

“ There has no doubt always been some 
politics in school boards, but under this 
administration it appears that the schools 
are in danger of becom‘ng for the first 
time the regular spoil of a reientless and 
corrupt machine, which is capable of in- 
troduc'ng blackmail, extortion, and bribery 
into the school system and make the edu- 
cation of the city’s children a means of 
political manipulation and a source of 
spoil.” . 


The need of a parental school where 
wayward children may be cared for and 
educated, has again been brought before 
the board of education in a report ofa 
committee on compulsory education. 

It is stated that the special schools 
failed to reach the elass of pupils requir- 
ing to be housed for a time away from 
their usual environments and associations. 
During the month of April, eighty-eight 
parents were notified of their liability io 
prosecution if the requirements of the com- 
pulsory education law were not complied 
with. A resolution has been adopted by 
the board, recommending that there be 
included next year in the items a sum of 
money sufficient to establish a parental 
school. ; 





» PISO'S CURE FOR. 4, 


5 WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS uo 
wa Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ye) in time. Sold by druggists. 4 
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Bryn Mawr, PENN.—The Bryn Mawr 
college course in English has been con- 
siderably enlarged by the obligatory 
requirement of a two ‘2 English course 
of three hours a week. 

The botanical club of Philadelphia are 
holding a series of field meetings this 
month with the following professional 
men and women as guides: Dr. Ida Keller, 
Dr. Jones, Prof. Stewardson Brown. 


The report of the committee on free 
public lectures recently submitted to the 
board of education gives a comprehensive 
account of these lectures, which were de- 
livered by members of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The e were de- 
frayed by a friend of Provost Harrison. 
All of the forty-two lectures wereillustrat- 
ed with lantern photographs and they 
comprised a wide range of subjects. 
There were twenty centers at which the 
lectures were given, and the average at- 
tendance was 290; the audiences fre- 
quently filled the school-rooms to overflow- 
ing. Profesor Munro who submitted the 
report feels that this experiment in free 
public lecture courses has been highly 
successful, a fact which isflargely due to 
the co-operation of the board of educa- 
tion. 





Miscellany. 


The Woman's Home Companion is win- 
ning an enviable reputation for itse!t as 
one of the very best of our home periodi- 
cals. It isedited by Arthur T. Vance, 
and the circulation has reached 350,000 
copies a month. The current number has 
several attractive features, including the 
story of Miss Stone’s captivity: the first 
installment of a serial by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady; ‘“‘ Where the Circus starts from,” 
e-pecially told to interest the boys and 
girls; and “ Behind the Scenes in a De 
partment Store.” 





The value of five-grain antikamnia tab- 
lets consists in their rapid effect in alle- 
viating the suffering ot the patient while 
endeavoring to rid himself of his neural 
gia, rheumatism, fever or la grippe. We 
have, in short, in this drug a most useful 
antidote to the two great symptoms—pain 
and fever.— Medical Reprints, London, 
England. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Reduced Rates to 

St. Paul or Minneapolis, Account 

National Baptist Aaniversaries 


On account of the National Baptist An- 
niversaries, at St. Paul, Minn., May 20 to 
28, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will sell excursion tickets from all stations 
on its lines to St. Paul or Minneapolis, 
May 17 to 19, good to return not earlier 
than May 21, and not later than May 29, 
at greatly reduced rates. These tickets 
will be good for return passage only when 
executed by Joint Agent at St. Paul or 
Minneapolis and payment of 25 cents 
made for this service. By depositing 
ticket with Joint Agent not earlier than 
May 21 nor later than May 29, and pay- 
ment of 50 cents at time of deposit, an ex- 
tension of return limit may be obtained to 
leave St. Paul or Minneapolis not later 
than June 30. 

; 








That 
Tired Feeling 


is a Common Spring Trouble. 

It’s a sign that the blood is deficient 
in vitality, just as pimples and other 
eruptions are signs that the blood 
is impure. 

It’s a warning, too, which only the 
hazardous fail to heed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove it, give new life, new cour- 
age, strength and animation. 

They cleanse the blood and clear the 
complexion. 

Accept no substitute. 

“T felt tired all the time and could noi 
sleep. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
a while I could sleep well and the tired 
feeling had gone. This great medicine has 
also cured me of scrofula.” Mrs. C. M. 
Boor, Gilead, Conn. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 
oure and keeps the promise. 


Pears 


All sorts of people use it, 





all sorts of stores sell the 
famous English complexion 


soap. Established 1789. 


Sold all over the world. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY. President 


Leads Them All 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 'NSURASCE COMPANY 


of New York 











READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Vtouse SAPOLIO: Ibis a! 
solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purposes. 
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CLINTON SAFETY PIN 









Comparison for Safety Pins= 
NO OTHER “JUST AS GOOD.” 3 

Made of specially tempered wire, does not bend; 
sharp point, easily penetrates, uarded coil, can-— 

net cal c; made in nine ise. fren & 

inch to 4% \ eae finished in nickel and bi: 
enamel, Send 6c. n assorted card of Clinton 
Safety Pins and jet 1 them demonstrate their super- 
jority. OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. F 


















BORATED 
TALCUM 








Removes all odor of perspiration. De- 
after Shaving, Sold everywhere, or| 
Get Menneg’s (the original), Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J, 














4 Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, S2,gAGicAt 





No 


other cosmetic 


les, 

oth-Patches 
Rash and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish 
on uty,and 
defies detec- 





Purifies as well 











of 54 years; no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 


no qoyntentelt = sim- 





is properly made. “Acce 


ilar name. The distinguished Dr. Sayre 
said to a lady of the haut-ton (a patient): i ent 
you ladies will use — ¥ f. recommend 
raud’e Oream’ as the least harmful af an the 
Skin preparations” One “Lottie wi. yt six 
mont 8, using it every day. GOURAU 

EB SUBTIL oe superfiaeus a anes 

isan te the skin. 
FERD. T HOPKINS 


87 Great Jones Street, New ay 
For m by all Drogsiste bo alg York. ay 
throughout the U Europe. lso 
foundin N. ¥ Sit at £2. § a. Macy” 8, Wanamaker'’s, — 
other Fancy Goods Dealers. ‘Beware of Base Im. 
tations. - 81,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 








Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. Werecommend 


Kellegs’s Report Cards, 


60 cts. per 100. 


Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 


80 cts. per 100. 


We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago 
and Colored Report Oards. Samples on request | 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 Bast Ninth Street, © NEW YORK 











Low-Rate Tour to the Yellowstone Park 
via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


On account of the Annual Convention 
of the National Educational Association 
at Minneapolis, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will run a personally-conducted 
tour to Minneapolis and the Yellowstone 
Park, leaving New York July. 5, and, re- 
turning, arriving New York July 20. 
Round-trip tickets covering all necessary 
expenses for the entire trip, will be sold at 
rate of $150 from all points on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad east of Pittsburg. Rate 
from Pittsburg $5 less. A special train of 
Pullman dining, sleeping, compartment, 
and observation cars willbe used. Six 
days will be spent in Yellowstone Park. 

For itineraries and other information 
apply to ticket mae, Tourist not og 4 
Broadway, New York, or Boyd, 
Assistant General ere ing y selon Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


Reduced Rates to Harrisburg 


via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account German 
baptist Brethren Conference, 


For the German Baptist Brethren Con- 
ference at Harrisburg, Pa., May 20 to 24, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Compa any will 
sell excursion tickets to Harrisburg on 
May 15 to 21, good to return until June 2, 
inclusive, from all stations on its lines, at 
rate of single fare for the round trip (min- 
imum rate, 25 cents). An extension of re- 
turn limit to June 30 will be granted if 
ticket is deposited with agent at Harris. 
burg on or before June 2, for which no 
additional charge will be made. 

Holders of special excursion tickets for 
this event may obtain from the agent at 
Harrisburg from May 21 to 24, excursion 
tickets to all points in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and the District of Columbia, good 
to return until June 2, inclusive, at rate of 
single fare for the round trip. Side trip 
tickets sold to passengers having tickets 
to Harrisburg on deposit for extension, 
will be limited for return passage until 
June 30, inclusive. 


Gettysburg and Washington. 


Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad. 


The battlefield of Gettysburg, and the 
National Capital in all the glory of its 
—_ freshness, are attractions so allur- 
ing that few would feel like refusing to 
visit them. It is to place these two attrac- 
tions within easy reach of every one that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces a tour over the interesting battle- 
field, thru the picturesque valleys of Mary- 
land, and an entertaining stay at Washing- 
ton. 

The tour will leave New York 8:00 A.M. 
and Philadelphia 12:20 P. M., Saturday, 
May 17, in charge of one of the Company’ . 
tourist agents, and will cover a period of 
six days. An experienced chaperon, 
whose especial charge will be unescorted 
ladies, will accompany the trip thruout. 
Round trip tickets, covering transporta- 
tion, — drives, and hotel accommo- 
dations, will be sold at the extremely low 
vate of $22 from New York, $21 from Tren- 
ton, $19 from Philadelphia, and propor: 
tionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information ap 
ply to ticket a Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York ; ; 4 Court street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad street, Newark, N.J.; 


or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen-| ' 


eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


WINsLOW's SOOTHING sear bas! pesn. need fos 
one ois Tg 
ly SOOTHES the OHILD,SOFT- 

ENS BS the rete all PAIN, OUR 
OOLIO ead usthelants remedy for DIARRA. Sold 
by Dra, e pert 0! —_ world. Besure an 
ask for inslow’s ahing Srp ” and take no other 
kind, Twenty-five centsa 








Soenold 


500 
Steamer Rugs 


$5.00 and $6.00 


Much below former prices, 


Broadooay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK 








ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 
Broad d 1ith Street 
™ _— “Opp. Grace Sires — 
Conducted on Europ Plan at Moderate Rates. 
Table d’ Hote Proabsons = = $ .5@ 
Dinner, $1.25 and 1.50 


Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 

-Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM, TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors, 

















BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL. 


0 
Mas, 


=) BEST GROWN (es 


Ore’ 


Only 33c. a lb. 


In —- air-tight 1-lb, trade-mark ba; #28, D preserving 
strength and oa — even if opened. 


Other Good Coffee 12 to 5c. a lb. 
Excelient Teas oy the Cup - - = - 30, 35, 50c- alb 


COOK BOOK FREE to Customers. Bound in 
cloth, 225 pages, 2,500 receipts, 


For New Terms, address Scrib. 
THE CREAT AMERICAN TEACO. 


P. 0. Box 289, 
31633 Vesey Street, New York. 
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Some of Our ~ ~ 
Latest Publications 




















Trips About the Farm 
or LIFE ON THE Farm, by H. H. SHEPARD, Science 
Instructor, Chicago Normal School. Cloth. 166 pages. 
33 illustrations. Price, 50 cents. An interesting read- 
ing book for grammar and high schools. 


Household Stories 
By ANNA KLINGENSMITH, Prim Supervisor, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., and author of “ Norse Gods and Heroes.” 
A charming story book for znd and 3rd Reader pupils. 
Cloth. 176 pages. Illustrated. - Price, 35 cents. 


A Little Journey to Holland 
A most interesting trip to a very interesting country. 
Contains 103 pages, profusely illustrated. Flag in 
colors. Suitable for teacher or pupil. Price, 15 cents. 


220 Lessons in Spelling and Construction 
By E. E. Smitu, author of “Ideal Writing Speller.” 
Over 4,coo words used in 25 different exercises in 
spelling construction, interpretation, word-analysis 
and formation. For upper grades. 72 pages. 10 cents. 


Reading and Helps in Nature Study 
Nelson’s First Science Reader, 25 cents. Jackman’s 
Field Work, 50 cents. Hicks’ Nature and History 
Stories, 25 cents. 100 Lessons in Nature Study, 90 cents. 


Send for our full list. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., Publishers, Chicago, IIl. 

















Silver, Burdett § Company 


Publishers of school and college text-books representin 
the latest and highest achievements of educationa 
authorship, and embodying the best mechanical and art- 
istic skill, invite examination of their publications. In their 
Spring Bulletin and catalogues (copies upon request) they 
list such standard series as : 


Stepping Stones to Literature 

The Rational Method in Reading 
The Normal Course in Reading 
The World and Its People Series 
The Normal Music Course 

The Modern Music Series 

The Silver Series of Language Books 























The Normal Course in Number 
The Health Series of School Physiologies 








The Normal Review System of Writing 





The Normal Course in Drawing 





The Silver Series of Classics 
The Silver Series of Modern Lan- 
guage Text-Books 











Correspondence from Teachers and 
School Officers is cordiaily invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
29-33 E. 19th St. 219-228 Columbus Av. 378-388 Wabash Av. 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


1828 Arch St. 135 Whitehall St. 319-325 Sansome St. 
































THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Catalogue sent on application. 


NEW YORE 
5 W. Isth Street 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 









positions at increased 
salaries; in spare mo- 
ments, without inter- 
ruption of work or 
pay. Three courses: 
Review, for exami- 





nation; Normal, 
wixiciencum methods of teach- 
ing; Special subjects, 
BY MAIL, 
Thorough instruction under personal direction of 
John W. Holcombe, formerly Su 


perintendent of Public 
Instruction in Indiana. Su fees—assured results, 
Write to-day for full particulars, to 
National Correspondence Inatitute, 
48-76 Second National Bank Building, 
Washington, D.C. 








HOW TO TEACH 


They will help you all along the way. They touch directly upon the school-room 
problems, and give in compact form the most approved methods. Well printed, uni- 
formly bound in flexible cloth, fully illustrated. 25 cents each. 


How to Manage Busy Work. Kellogg 
How to Teach Botany. Kellogg 


How to Teach to Read. Kellogg 


How te Teaeh Birds. Payne 

How to Teach Bugs and Beetles. Payne 
How to Teach Fractions. Kellogg 

“ yo How to Teach Clay Modeling. Kellogg 
‘“* yx How to Teach Primary Arithmetie. See 
“ 32 Howto Teach Butterflies. Payne 

‘© 33 Howto Teach U.S. History. Elson 


I 
a 
3 
4 
5 
‘“* 6 How to Teach Minerals., Payne 
7 
8 
9 


How to Teach Paper Folding and Cutting. Latter 


How to Make School-Room Charts. Kellogg 


ley 


‘“« 14 Howto Teach Composition Writing. Kellogg 
‘“ 35 How to Teach Constructive Work. Codd 


‘ 16 Howto Teach about Fishes. Payne 
‘* 17 How to Teach about Trees. Payne 


‘“ 18 How to be a Successful Teacher. Kellogg 





E. L, KELLOGG 6&6 CO., Publishers, 61 East oth St., New York. 











FOR SALE 


A handsome three story private high stoo 
brown stone house, all improvements, situate 
in the West Nineties; must be sold to close estate. 
Equity $6000. 

This 1s a fine opportunity for a principal or a 
teacher. 

FULL PARIICULARS WILL BE GIVEN Al 


Room Il, 176 Broadway, New York. 


Blackboard 
Stencils # # 


are the cheapest handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. 











E.L. KELLOGG & CO,, 61 East 9th St.,.New York 
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